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In “Ivanhoe,” which, in 1820, succeeded the third se- 
ries of the “Tales of My Landlord,” Scott broke ground 
which had never before been disturbed by a literary 
ploughshare. The scene was away back into the twi- 
light regions of romance, amongst personages, whose 
characters, if not whose very existence, were so indis- 
tinctly known as to be almost mytholog'cal, That there 
were such individuals as Ceur-de-Lion, and his brother 
John, we understand from history ; but what knew we 
of their domestic character, or their habits and deport- 
ment in private life,—or of the manners, dress, occupa- 
tions and customs of the population of England, during 
the twelfth century, except what could be gleaned from 
the relies of old ballads which have been handed down to 
us? We cannot take it upon us to say that Scott has 
given a strictly accurate historical view of the condition 
of society, or the personages and customs of the dark era 
—for where could he find materials for doing so, or we for 
judging of the attempt? He has rather evoked a world 
of his own. It is like an age added to the cycle of Brit- 
ish history. And yet, notwithstandipg the freshness and 
novelty of his creations in character and incident, how 
readily do they re-awaken our early notions of those 
primitive times, which we derived from the rhymes of the 
nursery, and other sources which we have long lost sight 
of! We believe there is not one reader who did not at 
once recognise in the King Richard, the Robin Hood, 
and the Friar Tuck of the novel, the very personages fa- 
miliar to his boyish fancy, and associated indelibly with 
his earliest recollections. 

Scott’s reasons for selecting so novel and difficult a 
subject for the exercise of his pen, he has explained 
Jength in the introduction to the late edition of the novel. 
“He felt,” he says, “that in confining himself to sub- 
jects purely Scotish, he was not only likely to weary out 
the indulgence of his readers, but also greatly to limit 
his own power of affording them pleasure. In a highly 
polished country, where so much genius is monthly em- 
ployed in catering for public amusement, a fresh topic, 
such as he had himself had the happiness to light upon, 
is the untasted spring of the desert :— 


‘Men bless their stars, and call it luxury.’ 


But when men and horses, cattle, camels, and dromedarics, 
have poached the spring into mud, it becomes loathsome 
to those who at first drink of it with rapture, and he who 
had the merit of discovering it, if he would preserve his 
reputation with the tribe, must display his talent by a 
fresh discovery of untasted fountains.” This is the se- 
verest reflection upon his literary imitators, which we 
find in all Scott’s writings; and the occasion of it was 
this:—In order to render his experiment upon a subject 
purely English as complete as possible, it was Scott’s in- 
tention to have brought out “Ivanhoe” as the effort of a 
new candidate for public favour, by name Lawrence T'em- 
pleton, in order that no degree of prejudice, whether fa- 
vourable or the reverse, might attach to it as a new pro- 
duction of the author of Waverley. This design, how- 
ever, was marred by the appearance of a novel, (which it 
is needless farther to notice,) in London, purporting to be 
a fourth series of “Tales of My Landlord ;” in conse- 
quence of which, Scott’s publishers reckoned it absolutely 
necessary that “ Ivanhoe” should come out as an avowed 
continuation of the Waverley novels, Mr. Templeton’s 
dedicatory epistle to the Rev. Dr. Dryasdust, was, never- 
theless, retained as a preface to the novel, as explaining 
the auther’s purpose and opinions in undertaking this new 
species of composition. 

“Ivanhoe” is by far the most brilliant of all Scott’s ro- 
mances. It is, in fact, a splendid poem, or rather masque ; 
and the author's unrivalled powers of description make 
the whole pass before our eyes like a living pageant. The 
storming of Front-de-Beeuf’s castle, (dictated as we have 
before stated, from his bed, and amid short intervals of 
respite from acute pain,) is entirely worthy of the min- 
strel of Flodden field,—and higher praise cannot be be- 
stowed. Yet eminently successful as was this novel at- 
tempt of Scott, there can be little doubt that it does not 
keep the same hold on the public mind as his more home- 
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ly compositions,—his Waverleys, Antiquaries, and Old|scruple in assigning the paternity of the effusions which 
Mortalities,—which render us acquainted with our neigh- | had made so great an impression on him. Mr, Cun- 
hours and ourselves, and depict the virtues, follies, preju-| ningham has never, we believe, openly acknowledged the 
dices, passions, habits, and affections, by which we are} authorship of these pieces, deterred probably by the out- 
hourly instructed, governed, or cheered. lery which was raised against Chatterton and others for 
Immediate ly upon the publication of Ivanhoe, early in| offences of a similar kind. 

1820, Scott was called up to London to receive from his | sure him, in the name of the public, that such hesitation 
sovereign the honour of knighthood, with a baronetcy.|is as fruitless as misplaced. He has long been identified 
This testimonial of royal favour was peculiarly flattering, |as their author, and his countrymen regard the impos- 
on several accounts. It was the first honour of the kind | ture (if so harsh a term can be apy 
which his majesty had conferred since his accession t ) | same sort of feelings as they do that of Burns in his ex- 
the throne in the preceding year. As prince of Wales, |quisite contributions to Jolinson’s Museum. We may 
he had distinguished our author by many personal proofs | re matk by the way, from our certain means of knowing, 
of his admiration, his fine taste (which even his worst|that Mr. Cunningham has never reecived half the credit 
enemies must concede to him) enabling him fully to ap-| he was entitled to in the getting up Mr. Cromek’s publi- 
preciate the rarity and splendour of the poet's genius.|cation ; and that so far as the trouble of collecting, com. 
Accordingly, in his numerous visits to the metropolis, | paring, and arranging the materials is concerned, the work 
Scott was generally honoured with an invitation to the | ought rather to have issued in his name than in that of 
royal table, where he experienced the most marked atten- | the ostensible editor. 

tions. Another source of gratification on the present} After completing bis apprenticeship, Mr Cunningham 
occasion was, that the honour was as une xpected as | ¢: ame to Edinbu; grh, where he wrought for some years at 
unsought. A friend who had got notice of his yt oe employment,—but at this time his cous itry had ne: arly 
tended elevation to the baronetage, shortly before lost for ever the benefit of his future literary labours. He 
took place, hinted it to him one day,—* More than I tl recived an advantageous oller to go out to the West In- 
of then,” replied Scott, with his peculiarly quiet ironical |dies, under indentures for a certain term, (still a very 
smile :—*“ No, no, common transa ction with mechanics,) “but the gentle- 
»+|man,” said Mr. Cunningham to the writer of these pages, 


But we believe we may as- 


ae 


lied) with much the 





‘T like not the grinning honour which Sir Walter hath.” |... me : 
{* Jaid down such a catalogue of virtues I must possess to 
| 


It was upon the occasion of this visit to the m« tropolis, | fit me for crossing the Atlantic, that I told him he would 
also, that Chantrey executed that noble bust of the poet—| require to have a man made specially for his purpose, as 
the only strictly characteristic likeness of him we have |assuredly he would find no ordinary mortal qualified to 
ever seen, either in marble, clay, or copper—which will | suit him!” Mr, Cunningham afterwards went to London, 
link the sculptor’s name and fame with his, as imperish- where he maintained himself for soine years by his pen, 
ably, though somewhat more worthily, as that of Boswell | contributing (amongst other periodicals) to the Monthly 
with Johnson. Mr. Allan Cunningham, who then, as | Magazine, under the reversed appellative of “ Nalla,” and 
now, superintended Mr, Chantrey’s extensive establish-| to Blackwood’s Magazine. Amongst his pieces in the 
ment, has favoured us with an account of this <ransaction, | latter publication, we may mention “ 'i‘he Witch of AE,” 
as well as of his own interviews with Scott, to whom he | and “ Mark Macral in the Cameronian,” the latter of which 
was then, for the first time, introduced. tales is enriched with some of the most spirite d and cha- 

Scott’s attention had been first attracted to the fine |racteristic outpourings of his muse. He ultimately ob- 
quality of Cunningham’s genius by the appearance of tained his present situation in Mr. Chantrey’s establish. 
several matchless ballads which were published in “ Cro-| ment, w here, amidst the discharge of duties laborious and 
mek’s Remains of Nithsdale and Galloway Song.” Al-!responsible in no ordinary degree, his literary industry 
ind profu sion have become every year more re markable. 
to rank Mr. 


though given to the world as relics of the olden time, they 
could not deceive the practised eye of Scott, who wrote to} It has, we see, become a fashion of late t 
the editor requesting to know where he had picked up|Cunningham along with Burns and Hogg in the list cf 
effusions of such singular beauty. Cromek, who seems | what are called se//-taught poets. Such «a classification 
to have had no suspicion of any trick having been passed |is in every respect absurd. ide the paradox 
upon him, replied, that they had been communicated to {implied in the pun , that a poet can be reared by any 
him by Mr. Allan 

at Dumfries. The result of this information was, we be-| genius, we say that neither Robert Burns nor = inc ur. . 
lieve, a letter from Scott to the young poet, expressive of t 1e | ni igham can, strictly speaking, be considered as sell 

highest admiration of his poetic talent, to which he made no|taught men. Both of them enjoyed a better e ale mentary 
| initiation into the rudiments of education than the m jori- 
f| ty of the Scotish peasantry, almost all of whom receive 
truction sufficient to put those who are inclined in the 


Setting 


Cunningham, a young stone-mason* lsort of tuition inde pen lent of the promp tings of natural 





* Mr. Cunningham was then about twenty years o 
age. It has been remarked, that genius often runs inj ins 
families, and that of Mr. C. is an exemplification of the | path of self-improvement, and the acquisition of know- 
remark. Mr. Thomas Mouncey Cunningham, the eldest ledge. Burns was even taught the rudiments of Latin and 
brother, who has been for many years superintendant of | French; and, in fact, hada 
the Messrs. Rennies’ (engineers) establishment in Lon-|station in society required. Hogg, on the other hand, by 
don, exhibited extraordinary precociousness of poetic | being reared in a wild upland country, was deprived, for 
advantages, and the epithet of 


li! the education which his future 


talent; and we have seen many of his juvenile pieces|the most part, of these 
in MS., most of them written ere his fourteenth year, |“ self-taught” may with some propriety be appliedte 
which his riper years need not be ashamed to own. Hejhim. Mr. Cunningham, while the quality of bis genius 
contributed largely to the “ Forest and Nithsdale Min-|bears no affinity whatever to that of his two celebrated 
strels,” and to the Scots Magazine in the earlier years of | countrymen, has, in one sense, stepped far beyond ef 
the present century; and his effusions are distinguished | Their tame, with posterity, will rest upon those prof 
by a chastity, simplicity, and pathos, which, we do not} rg which first brought them into public notice, b 
scruple to say, would have rendered hima much more | Mr. Cunningham, from being a simple writer of songs” 
popular poet, had he persevered, than even his eminent {and ballads, has elevated himself into the rank of pure 

brother. He seems, however, to have fairly renounced | classical English writers. 

the service of the muses. Mr. Peter Cunningham, the |} under the pressure of the necessary drudgery of life. 
youngest of the brothers, now a surgeon in the royal; Hogg has never been able to divest himself of his origi- 
navy, has also manifested no mean literary taleni, by hie |nal rusticity of thought and feeling —and, speaking of 
excellent and useful work on New South Wales. The;him as a poet, we know not how far this is to be re. 
father of the Messrs. Cunningham was originally a farmer |gretted. But Cunningham has fought his way into tle 
in Galloway, and latterly factor to Mr. “Miller of Dalswin- foremost ranks of the literary oma nts of the age, still 


ton. He wasa man of remarkable sagacity and strength | preserving all the romance and poetry of bis youthful 
of judgment. 
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attributed to his more correet views of life, aud the supe- fre e of expense upon whet is terme x “Snell's Founda- the efforts of chen “ redic al” prints, 8 Scott ineteted three 
rior strength of the moral principle within him, He has tion.” After completing his academical course, Mr.| papers entitled “The Visionary” into the Edinburgh 
not been satisfied with the possession or reputation of| Lockhart came to Edinburgh, where he studied for the} Weekly Journal newspaper, (then published by Mr. Bal- 
mere talen He felt that even genius might be eulti-} bar; but his mind was perhaps formed on too classical aj lantyne,) and which were disseminated extensively 
vated, aud has subjected his own to a course of discipline] model to fit him for jostling his way amongst the host of] throughout the country in the form of a pamphlet. Al- 
which has at once strengthened his faculties and digni-} hungry competitors with whom he had to strive. At the | though we cannot question the good motives of the author 
fied his character time of his marriage with Miss Scott, and for several | of these effusions, yet it is certain the tone and temper of 

It may be imagined that Scott did not lose sight of the} years, indeed, both before and afterwards, he maintained|them were in the highest degree injudicious, and they 
young Nithsdale poct. On the contrary, he watched) himself, we believe, solely by the labours of his pen, | may be quoted as amongst the worst specimens of that high 














with interest the progress of his caree r, and seut him! amongst which we need only mention“ Valerius,” * Adam | tory principle in politics which has since become iy a man- 
many flattering and friendly communications in reference! Blair,” and « Matthew Wald.” He was also, it is well | ner exploded,—treating the advocates of parliamentary re- 
to his (Mr. C's various literary attempts, The follow-tknown, one of the earliest and most effective contributors | form as aset of raving fanatics, or traitorous incendiaries, 
ing account of Mr. Cunningham’s first nterview with} to “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” started in 1817—a periodi- | and addressing long arguments to the people which mani- 
the then great unkown in 1820, we give in his own ¢ ‘al now unrivaled amongst our monthly publications.|fested the most entire ignorance of, or indifference to, 
words :— {In 1825, Mr. Lockhart was appointed to the editorship of their real feelings and motives. About the same time, 

“When I went to Sir Walter’s residence in Piceadilly,| the Eesti coi uterly Review, which he has since con-|and in order to neutralise the efforts of the more able 
I had much of the same palpitation of heart which Box ducted with distinguished success. radical journals, whose violence and personality had cer. 
well experienced when introduced toJohnson. When I « Ivanhoe,” we have said, came out in the early part of| tainly reached a point which it would be difficult in any 
saw him in Edinburgh, (1808,) he was in the very pith!1820. Ina few months afterwards appeared “ ‘The Mon- | circumstance es to justify, a few private and professional 


| thought more}astery,” in three volume s, and that work again was fol-! tory gentlemen conceived the idea of establishing a news- 


and flush of life,—even, in my opinion, a 
fat than bard beseems; when I looked on him now, thir-} lowed by «The amore “in three volumes—all in the same | paper of their own. Of this association Scott became a 


teen years had not passed over him, and left no mark be | year, A certain Capti ain Clutterbuck is made to stand} member, and his name along with those of many indi- 
hind: his hair was grown thin and gray; the stamp of] god-father to these prod uctions, Whose introductory epis*| vidui ils of the first character and influence, was after. 
years and study was on his brow. He told me he had suf-| tle to the « Author of Waverley” contains in itself a little | wards found subscribed to a mutual co-partnery bond. 


fered mur bh lately from ill health, and that he once doubted | story of is deepest interest. The former of these works |The « Beacon,” as it was called, accondingly began to be 


of recovery. His cldest son, a tall handsome youth,—now | is decidedly of a much tamer cast than the majority of| published about the beginning of 1821; but although the 





a major in the army, was with him. He welcomed me|the author's writings, although we believe its compara-| avowed object of it was to support the measures of go- 
with both hands, and with such kind and complimentary | tive unpopularity resulted chiefly from the unfavourable | ve miment, it speedily began to outstrip the most scurrilous 


ag 
words, that confusion and fear alike fled. He turned the} contrast it presented to the stately splendour of its im-| of its opponents in ‘the system of private abuse and defa- 
conversation upon song, and said he had long wished| mediate predecessor. The supernatural agency of the | mation. This course soon gave rise to numerous actions 
to know me, on account of some songs, which were} White Lady has been almost universally condemned ; at law, and differences of a serious nature between indi- 


which he was a-sured were mine; ¢at/and Scott himself, indeed, afterwards acknowledged the | | viduals in the most respectable circles of society ; and the 

















reckoned old, but 
all events, said he,+they are not old,—they are far too} attempt to be a failure—but more in the execution than! outcry against the journa: became so general and vehe- 
good to be old: [dare say you know what songs I mean 2’; the cone ‘ption, Waving this contested point, we reckon | ment, that the supporters of it shrunk from the storm, and 
I was now much embarrassed 3 P neither owned the songs} the narrative otherwise only objectionable from the de-| it was finally stopped in September the same year.* 
nor denied them, but said [hoped to sce hina soon a rain,| fectiveness of plot, of which we would be at a loss to say | Scott was severely blamed for his connection with the 
for that, if he were willing to ae my friend, Mr. Cha ” what it is intended to develop—the fate of the house of)“ Beacon,” but it is only justice to his memory to state, 
rey, Was anxious to make his 1 st-—as a memorial to] Avenel—the fortunes of young Glendinning—or the) that whilst he openly espoused the political principles 
preserve in his collection of r of «Marmion.’} progress of the reformation, In character it abounds ; the | of the paper, he disclaimed all countenance of the per- 
To this he sented. Dn he sought after! indolent, eo« d-natured bhot of St. Mary’s, the talented | sonal scurrilities introduced into it, and in fact was one 
while he sat to Cham rey, that strangers beaged leave to} and zealous Sub-Prior, Henry Warden, Julian Avenel, | of the first to intimate his intention of withdrawing from 
stand in the Iptor’s gall sto sce him as he went! his henchman Chri tie—all are admirable delineations. | the confederacy, when he perceived the system adopted 
inand out. ‘The bust w at last finished in marble 3) ‘Phe mecting between the Sub-Prior and the Reformer | by its conductors. 
the sculptor Jaboured most anxiously, and [never saw) is one of the most masterly drawn scenes in all Scott's | So strongly, however, had popular prejudice been 
hin work more successfuily: ina long sitting of three; productions. stirred up against him, that a report actually found 
hours, he chiseled the whole face over, communicating | Nothing can be finer than the transition from the pe-| way into the London papers, of his house being attacked, 
to it the grave hum mie penetration for which | riod of the narrative of this work to that of «The Abbot,” }and his person and family maltreated by the peasantry 
the original was so ren le. ‘his tiue work is now! which forms a continu ition of it, We panes were, by |of the district. This ridiculous rumour was instantly 
t Abbotsford. with an in tion it is a present) astep from the fresh spring of youth to the summer of man-| contradicted by the editor of a provincial journal; and 
to Sir Walter Scott fi Prancis Chantrey,—f hope it} leod.and are made sensible of all the casualties, changes, | the following letter, referring thereto, we think ourselves, 
will never be « vere.” ind deprivations, which chequer the progress of human | for more reasons than one, imperatively called upon to 
“When T next saw Sir Walter, King Gi e was]existence, "The person, deportment and manner of the | insert here. It is now in our possession, and is ad- 
ibout to be « ' id he had eome to London to) unfortunate Queen Mary are sketched with admirable | dressed to a friend in Edinburgh, who had sent Scott a 
make one in th nony. ‘This was an affair that came | power, and at the same time with strict fic sa | to the du-| copy of the newspaper, and of a letter from the friendly 
within the range of his taste, and when he called on me,} bious light which history affords to judge of her charac-| journalist on the subject. 
he talked of the maguificeut scene which Westminster] ter,—fascinating us with her beauty, wit, and accom- ’ 
abbey would present on the morrow, and inquired if Lin-} li hments, yet leaving untouched the fearful mystery} “ Sir W. Scott’s compliments to Mr. » and en- 





tended to go and look at it. I said I had no curiosity | which hangs over many passages of her unhappy life.|closes Mr. s letter and newspaper, whose good 
that way, having, when I was young, witnessed the} The stay es of the jolly Abbot Boniface into the | sense so readily anticipated the silly hoax which appear- 








crowning of King Crispin at Dumfries. He burst into} aged, doting, and peevish gardener Blinkhoolie, is acon-}ed in the London papers. Sir Walter Scott thinks he 
a laugh and said, ‘that’s not unlike our friend Hogs: 1| ception which could only have emanated from a genius; would have bestowed the greater part of his annual in- 
asked him if he would accompany me, and he stood balan-| like Scott's, come to little purpose, if he could not have found among 
cing the matter between the coronation and St. Boswell’s}| We regret that our ~_ as biographers here compels} twenty or thirty sturdy labourers, whom he employs 
fair, and at last the fair carried it.” us to advert to an incident in Scott's life, which even at| daily, as much for their sake as his own pleasure, enough 
We may here mention that Seott subsequently used] this distance of time cannot fi ail to call up many irritating | to protect his house at any time, and against any person 
his influence with the “ Kings” of Leadenhall street, in 5 ‘ollections in the public mind. The era of 1820 will| whatsoever, especially as it was only last January, that 
obtaining appointments in the Bast India Company’s s rl ong be remembered for the unhappy popular disturbances} upwards of 160 young fellows, all of the labouring class, 
vice for two of Mr. Cunningham's sons, j Which beoke out in various parts of the kingdom. The | offered him their service to form a company of sharp- 
Immediate! ‘ is return from Lendon in 1820.) severe and universal distress which then prevailed, and | shooters, had the continuation of the bad prospects then 
in the cha t domestic} the unpopularity of government, had as usual led to|in the horizon rendered such assistance necessary. The 
cirele was red his eldest daughter! the val of agitation fer parliamentary reform. With-| enclosed is a copy of the thanks which Sir Walter Scott 
Sophia, (April 2sih) to John G 1 Lockhart, Esq., a I. 0 tenteving into the merits of this question, we may safe-| thought it necessary to return on the occasion.” 
Merate. Mr. Lockhart, as is perha ell known, is the; ly remark, that if there were amongst the popular leaders | 
moof the Rev. John Lockhart, minister of the college} at that time many demagogues, whese sole aim was to| The address to the young volunteers was written in 


wurch, Glasgow. He received his early education in his} produce coufusion in the state, the contemptuous disre-| Scott’s happiest style, and we regret that, from its length, 
native city, a ‘tinguished himself so much in various] gard manifested by government to the complaints and so-| we are debarred from inserting it here. 
branches of study, that he was chosen one of the two stu-| licitations of the people contributed equally with the pangs 
dents which the college of Glasgow has a right to send | of famine to exasperate their feelings almost to a pitch off | * We need hardly remind our readers that it was ow- 
annually to Oxtord, to be there educated and maintained} frenzy. We need only allude to the memorable “ Cato-| ing to some defamatory:articles which appeared in the 
street conspiracy,” and the affair at Bonnymuir, to call to|“ Beacon,” and were continued in the Glasgow “ Senti- 

*Mr. Cunningham somewhere mentions that of this| the recollection of our readers the unhappy condition of| nel,” a paper which seemed to spring from the ashes of 
bust, two thousand casts were in one year shipped to! society at that time. The popular press began to assume} the other, that the rencontre took place on the 26th 
America, and fifteen hundred to the West tadics, besides} @ tone of boldness which it had never before dared to use,| March 1822, betwixt Mr. Stuart of Dunearn and his rela- 
multitudes to other partsof the world. | and which it was found utterly unable to repress by the, Hee 4 Sir Alexander Boswell of Auchinleck, in which the 

j July 19th, 1821. usual legal expedicnts. W ith the view of counteracting | latter was killed. 
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“ Kenilworth” “appeared in January 1821, in three| showed how naturally an ill-timed effort at unusual] probably be held 1 during his stay, as a sort of guido or 
volumes ; thus making with “Ivanhoe,” “The Monas-} cleverness lapses into absurdity. manual to the public, who, of course, were entirely ig- 
tery,” and “ ‘The Abbot” twelve volumes of these splen-| The “Fortunes of Nigel” is perhaps behind nothing} norant of the ceremonials intended to be observed on so 
did fictions, which, if not written, were at least published, | the author ever wrote, for dramatic power and masterly | unusual an occasion, Amongst the projected spectacles 
in as many antithe! Such amazing profus sion might well| portraiture of character, Whatever grave historians} was a procession in state to the castle, with all the ob- 
suggest the fear of speedy exhaustion, and the critics|have said, or may say, of King James’ person and de-|servances customary in the days of Seotland’s indepen- 
who then thought they could discern symptoms of decay | portment, they can never do away with the associations|dence as a monarchy. This arrangement, which was 
in every fresh novel, might almost be pardoned their un-| which Scott’s impersonation of him has conjured up.|looked forward to with much gratification by the many 
grounded suspicions. “Kenilworth” must be ranked} He will continue to fidget, and fret, and sputter, and | hundreds of thousands then drawn into Edinburgh fiom 
next to “Ivanhoe” in splendour of description, and pre-j amble about upon his rollicking legs, to the amusement} all quarters of Scotland, was, it seems, not communi- 
sents almost as singular a contrast to the homely Scotish| of all posterity. Scott had the prudence not to touch {cated to the king until after all the preparations had been 
novels. It was now evident that the author who, in the} upon his administrative exhibitions of “ king-craft,”’} made, and when told of it he at once expressed his aver- 
latter, seemed to have dwelt all his life among our Din-} which will far less bear handling than any of the acts of|sion to the proposal in terms so peremptory as intimated 
monts, and Deanses, and Headriggs, had, on the con-| his unfortunate successor. It is curious enough, how-| his expectation of being no more importuned on the sub- 
trary, been trained up amid all the pomp and circumstance | ever, that the author has, in this novel, failed most pal-| ject. Dismayed at this unexpected rebuff, the committee 
of courts. He moves through that of Elizabeth like one | pably in the character to which he wished to attach the | of management turned, in their extremity, to Scott, who, 
who had conversed all his life with its Raleighs, its Bur-| greatest interest—that, namely, of George Heriot, who} as the author of the project, and knowing well the gene- 
leighs, and its Shakspeares, and to have watched every | is certainly a much less striking personage than either| ral disappointment th it would ensue from its falling 
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| 
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glance and attitude of the maiden queen. In depic ting | Sir Mungo Malagrowther, or Richie Monyplies, or even | through, cheerfully undertook the delicate task of expos- 
the subordinates, too, the author displays a far more feli-| Martha Trapbois. |tulating with his royal master. Ife accordingly proceeded 
citous power than even Shakspeare himself, who, what-| During the summer, succeeding the appearance of|to Dalkeith palace, but found bis mission a much more 


ever may be said of his heroes, makes his plebeians, these two works, the attention of the Scotish public was | difficult one than he had anticipated. His majesty, it is 
whatever country or age they belong to, little else than | diverted from the enjoyment of them by a circumstance | said, expressed himself with excessive bitterness at the 
veritable English clowns of his own time. But Scott) scarcely less novel to them than the appearance of the | disrespect shown to himself in not consulting his wishes 
throws us amongst classes of people to whose habits of| author of Waverley himself. 'This was the visit of his|in the matter; but Scott stuck to his point, and, in short, 
life and ways of thinking we were previously entire; majesty King George IV. tu his northern metropolis.| bluntly st sted that his majesty zawst comply with the 
strangers, yet with whom we become quite familiar in| Upon this occasion the eyes of the public authorities of} projected arrangement. By his respectful firmness, our 
the emptying of a flagon: and in the work before us we| Auld Reekie naturally turned upon Sir Walter Scott,}author at length extorted a reluctant consent; but it was 
sit down at the board of honest Giles Gosling, with the | who, as the personal friend of his sovereign, and from]| remarked that the king felt so much nettled at the con- 
straint thus put upon his inclination, or rather his pre- 


jolly landlord himself, master Goldthred the silk mercer) his acquaintance with the pomp and ceremonials cus- 
hem best fitted | judices, that he treated Scott with undisguised coolness 
! 











from Abingdon, and Mike Lambourne—newly arrived | tomary on such exhibitions, seemed to 
from cutting throats abroad, and ready to renew his occu- | for superintending the preparations for so mom noon tor some time afterwards; and indeed it was said by 
pation for good pay at home—as if the y had been all ol |} and unusual an event, as well as for acting as a kind of|some that he never entirely forgave it. His royal ire, 
acquaintances We have one objection to allege against tdi agoman between the monarch and his subjects. ‘To however, must have been somewhat mollified before his 
this tale ; ond the fault is a somewhat singular one for aj these necessary duties Scott lent himself with a zeal,|departure from Edinburgh, as the offender was made the 
Scotsinan to fall into—and which moreover we, as Scots-| Which, while it contributed most essentially to the order-|organ of transmitting to some of the public bedies who 
men, will perhaps get little credit for candour in point-}liness, spirit, and dignity of all the proceedings, and|had “turned out” with truly zealous loyalty, his majes 

is co-|ty’s grateful sense of the affection they had manifested 





ing out:—the maiden queen is drawn in much too ami: 1- | drew forth the warm and well-merited thanks of his 
ble a light. History warrants us in assigning her mue h}i adjutors in the getting up of the various pageants, ob- | tow ids his person. But the affur of the procession 
nore of the masculine and much less of the feminine ‘pees lim, as freque utly happens in such cases, little | Was, in more respects than one, an unfortunate one for 


qualities than Scott has been pleas ved to endow her with;| credit with either of the parties chiefly concerned—the | Scott. On the morning of its taking place, his assistance 


and he seems to have had the splendour of her reign|severeign and the people. The latter, unaware of the} was of course required at Holyrood to superintend the 
rather than her domestic siiadhiee in his eye, while }inultiplicity and responsible nature of the dutic devolved | rangement of the proceedings, Atter seeing all things 
‘upon him, conceived that he made himself’ too officious! put in proper trim, he left the palace with the intention 


of privately viewing the pageant from the window of a 


sketching her character. It is scarce needful to observe 
that Leicester also has been transformed from an imbe-| about the king’s person, and manifested an overweening 
cile and unprincipled sycophant, as he actually was, into | anxiety to push himself forward into the @aze and ob | frig nid’s house in the line of the procession. [t happened, 
an able though ambitious statesman, who excites both | servation of the public. The cause of his soverei rn’s | however, that in passing up the Canougete, he found the 
our admiration and sympathy. | dissatisfaction will be afterwards noticed. Istreet so blocked up with the crowd, that in order to get 
Betwixt January and May 1822, appeared other two} When the royal squadron anchored in Leith Roads} along, he was necessitated to take the space kept open 
| 


tales, “ The Pirate” and the “Fortunes of Nigel,” in| on the afternoon of the 14th August, Scott was one of} on the “erown of the causeway” for the pageant. He 
three volumes each. The materials for the first of these | @ distinguished party who were the first to pay their re-| thus, in company with his youngest son Charles—one 





had been collected so far back as the year 1814, during! spects to his m: ajesty. When the lattér heard that our|of the king’s pages during the royal visit—and another 
the short tour which Scott made throu: ch the Hebrides, arene was alongside, he exclaimed, “ What! Sir Wal-! gentleman (his son-in-law, Mr. Lockhart, we believe ) 
to select suitable localities for his “Lord of the Isles.”| ter Scott! The man in Scotland I most wished to see ?| became a most conspicuous objeet to the assembled mul- 
It was one of the chief causes of Scott’s success, and| Let him come up.” Scott accordingly ascended, and|titude, who greeted him with loud cheers. But there 
2 ! ® . . 
demonstrates at the same time the bold originality of his} was received in the most flattering manner by his mi nah ba re not wanting those who were ready to impute his 
genius, that he occasional! y selected subjects for his pe n|J jesty, who was stationed on the quarter-deck. - gst | Appearance in such circumstances love of ostenta- 


the most difficult of access, and to which the re ading his other dutie s, Scott had been deputed by the ladies of} tion, and to throw out a sneer a 
world had previously been almost entire strangers. In| Se otland to present to the king a St. Andrew's cross ;ce sion coming before the king's.” Scott was too well 


“The Pirate,” he has described the Zetlanders to Pas formed of pearls, the produce of Scotland, and executed | aware of the misconstruction to which his situation was 





Walter's pro- 


life, before they became assimilated in feeling to their} in the most costly style of workmanship; and he took | liable from envious and little minds, and took advantage 
Scotish neighbours,—their maritime furniture and food, | the present opportunity of presenting his gift, which was jot the first opening to slip trom the gaze and applause 
—their insular language, ideas, prejudices, and supersti- | received with all graciousness by the king, who after-/of the crowd. He afterwards repeatedly spoke of this 
tions :— | wards detained him on board to dinner, making him sit | circum tance to some of his private friends in terms of 


fon his right hand. It is unnecessary to dwell upon the|the most painful anxiety, evincing how keenly he felt 

* * #* * «nothing of them various festivities, which took place during the period of|the imputation of exhibiting himself as an object of 
But doth suffer a sea-change—” his majesty’s residence in Scotland, in most of which} popular acelamation, We may safely assert, indeed, that 

| Scott bore a conspicuous part. Indeed, the king mani-!|never was so much genius associated with so much mos 

according to the highly appropriate motte of the work. tested so marked a predilection for bis company, that he|desty as in Seott, and we believe there were only two 
He has also painted, with his characteristic vividness, all} Was in a manner forced to obtrude hinsell on the public lout of the innumerable and flattering tributes to his 
the natural features of that remote region—the rocky | notice, with a frequeney totally at variance with bi. cha-} great name and fame, which be was ever heard to quote 
promontory, the capricious climate, the irresistible tem-; tacteristic modesty and retiring disposition, At the royal) with something like couplatsauce in private conversa- 
pest, the raas/, the haaf, and the vee. In short, Scott! banquet given in the parliament house, he was selected | tion. One of these happened on the oecasion of King 
stamped immediate notoriety on a country and people! in preference to all the noble and wealtiiy there assem-| George the Pourth’s coronation, Seott had elbowed his 
hitherto almost unknown, and to which even Dr. John-| bled, to act as vice-chairman. On this occasion the! way stoutly through the dense multitude for some time 
son had failed to attract any general attention, ‘The health of «Sir Walter Scott” was proposed by the Earl {ou his way back to his hotel in Abingdon street, with 
hospitable old Udaller, a sort of Cedric in his way, is an} of Errol ; and afterwards that of the “ Author of Wa-|considerable success, but at last got so fast locked up in 
admirable portrait; and Minna and Brenda are amongst} verley,” by Lord Ashburton. It is needless to say that} the crowd, that he was utterly unable to extricate him- 


the finest creations of the author's pen. The account| to the first of these toasts only did the subject of them|self. In this dilemma, he solicited the assistance of a 


of the family of the Yellowleys, is, to our mind, equal! make any reply,—and that, as usual, a brief one. lsergeant of the Scotish Grays, who was stationed near 
to any thing in Fielding or Smollett. The Pirate, Cleve- The occasion of his majesty’s displeasure with our}him. Thinking only of his duty, the soldier shook his 
land, is a failure—~inconsistent and ill sustained ; nor} author, before alluded to, was as follows:—When the | head, and coldly replied, “ [ can give you no assistance, 


shore : : is ¢ 


floes Norna herself leave a very favourable impression | positive intelligence had been received at Edinburgh of} frieud.” Scott whispered to him, * Can you not help 
on our mind, although the attempted parallel between! the approaching royal visit, Scott drew up a sort of pro-| your countryman, Walter Scott!” The soldier’s face 


her and Meg Merrilies by some critics of eminence, only | gramme of the pageants and festivities which would | lu hed up in an instant, “ Walter Scott !—Yes, sir 
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By G—d you shall have help, whatever happens!” and 
he immediate ly sent a suitable escort with his illustrious 
countryman, 

The other complimentary occasion menti med by Scott 
is told by Captain Basil Hall in his account of the em- 
barkation of the former for Naples, in the year 1831. 
One of the officers of the Barham man-of-war had men- 
tioned, that several seamen had entered for service in the 
vessel, solely in consequence of his going in her. “ That’s 
something of a compliment, certainly,’ observed Scott, 
“ but,” continued he, laughing, “I hold that the great- 
est honour yet paid to my celebrity was by a fishmonger 
in London last week. Upon my servant applying for 
some cod for dinner, he found, from its being somewhat 
late in the day, that there was none to be had; but hav- 
ing accidentally mentioned who it was wanted for, the 
fishmonger said, that altered the matter, and that if a bit 
was to be had in London for love or money, it should 
be at my disposal. Accordingly the man walked up 
with the fish all the way from Billingsgate to Sussex 
Place, in the Regent’s Park. Now,” said he, “if that 
is not substantial literary reputation, I know not what 
is!” Perhaps, however, the truest compliment ever paid 
to his genius was by the poor Paisley weaver, who said, 
“the only comfort he had in such times of distress was 
in reading the Author of Waverley’s novels.” 

While upon this subject, we may mention another in- 
stance of the magic of Scott’s name, for which we have 
again to acknowledge our obligation to Mr. R. Chambers, 
who had it directly from the individual concerned in the 
occurrence, and whose account of it we will give in his 
own words :*— 

“ Being in London atthe time when Sir Walter Scott 
made researches among the papers of some of the govern- 
ment offices concerning some points in his Lite of Bona- 
parte, I happened to be at the Colonial Office one day 
waiting in an ante-room, when Sir Walter came in, and 
sat down close by the door. Another gentleman entered 
shortly after, and giving a slight and supercilious glance 
at the persons already in the apartment, took up his sta- 
tion by the chimney-piece, and occupied himself in exam- 
ining something that hung upon the wall, as if he did not 
think his companions worthy of any further attention, I 


sat ina window looking down Downing street, immedi- | 


ately opposite Sir Walter, and having been previously 
slightly known to him, it was not long till he recogwised 
and addressed ine. He asked, how I liked London? I 
made some reply, professing my contentment with it; on 
which Sir Walter said, «Oh, [ dare say you would like 
to see the hills and waters of the north again, and to get 
a breath of pure mountain air.’ The words were simple 
in themselves, but they marked his own attachment to 
home, and they were pronounced in such a tone of kind- 
ness as made a deep impression on me, for Sir Walter 
spoke to every man as if he had been a blood relation. 
I have sometimes amused myself with conjecturing what 
the gentleman who had turned his back upon us thought 
of the conversation. Perhaps he despised us as two 
‘fause Scots, who pretended to retain some traces of 
affection for our beggarly country, and some wish to re- 
turn to it. If such were his thoughts, they must have 
been dispersed in an unexpected manner. An attendant 
opened the door, and pronounced the magie name ¢ Sir 
Walter Scott,” by way of intimation, that Mr. Hay, I be- 
lieve, would be happy to see the baronet up stairs. Upon 
this, the stranger, as if he had received a shot, wheeled 
suddenly round; but, perhaps, the only opportunity he 
had ever had of seeing that great man, who had made 
himself known to so many ears, and the friend of so many 
hearts, was lost. Sir Walter sat very near the door, and 
was concealed by it ere our companion could obtain a 
view of him. He gazed for a moment; then turning 
round about, honoured me with a stare more particular 
than he had deigned to bestow on his entrance; but 
having satisfied himself seemingly that he only saw be- 
fore him a poor Scotish clerk, he resumed consideration 
of the table of official regulations which he had _previ- 
vusly made the object of study, deeming me entirely be- 
neath Ars notice.” ; 
Before proceeding further, it should be mentioned, that 





* We have to observe, that this and other anecdotes in 
our memoir, derived from the same source, (unless other- 
wise noticed,) are from MS. collections of Mr. C. never 
before published. 
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immediately after the king’s visit, our author was ap- 
pointed one of the deputy-licutenants of the county of 
Roxburgh. 

Scott’s next work, “ Peveril of the Peak,” appeared 
‘early in 1823, in four bulky volumes. The assumed god- 
father to this lusty bantling, was the Rev. Jonas Dryas- 
dust himself, whose prefatory letter gives his friend Cap- 
tain Clutterbuck an account of an unexpected visit from 
their common parent, at his own mansion in the Castle- 
gate of York. We shallextract a portion of this epistle, 
in which Scott has given a very faithful description of 
his own personal appearance at that time—bating his 
lameness, which would have been rather too significant a 
point of identity :— 

“The Author of Waverley entered, a bulky and tall 
man, in a travelling great-coat, which covered a suit of 
snuff-brown, cut in imitation of that worn by the great 
}Rambler. His flapped hat—for he disdained the modern 
frivolities of a travelling cap—was bound over his head 
with a large silk handkerchief, so as to protect his ears 
from cold at once, and from the babble of his pleasant 
companions in the public coach, from which he had just 
alighted. There was somewhat of a sarcastic shrewdness 
and sense which sat on the heavy pent-house of his 
shaggy eye-brow,—his features were in other respects 
largely shaped and rather heavy than promising wit or 
genius; but he had a notable projection of the nose, 
similar to that line of the Latin poet— 

——‘Immodicum surgit pro cuspide rostrum.’ 

A stout walking-stick stayed his hand—a double Barce- 
lona protected his neck—his belly was something promi- 
nent, ‘but that not much.’ His age seemed to be con- 
siderably above fifty, but could not amount to threescore, 
which I observed with pleasure, trusting there may be a 
good deal of work got out of him yet; especially as a 
general haleness of appearance,—the strength and com- 
pass of his voice,—the steadiness of his step,—the rotun- 
dity of his calf—the depth of his hem, and the sonorous 
emphasis of his sneeze, were all signs of a constitution 
built for permanence. It struck me forcibly, as I gazed 
on this portly person, that he realized, in my imagination, 
the Stout Gentleman in No. IL, who afforded such sub- 
ject of varying speculation to our most amusing and ele- 
gant Utopian traveller, Master Geoffry Crayon.” Having 
partaken of the substantial refreshments placed before 
him, ere a word is spoken by his host, with a relish and 
avidity ‘which would have attracted the envy of a hun- 
gry hunter after a fox-chase of forty miles,’ he is com- 
plimented by the reverend gentleman on_ his dexterity as 
a trencher-man, “Sir,” was his reply, ‘I must eat as 
an Englishman, to qualify myself for taking my place at 
one of the most select companies of right English spirits 
which ever girdled in, and hewed asunder, a mountain- 
ous sirloin, and a generous plum-pudding.’ ” 

The company here humorously glanced at, was the 
Roxburghe club of London, who had just then elected 
him a member of their association, simply as the Author 
of Waverley, without any other designation. The case 
stood thus: Early in 1823, a vacancy occurred in the 
Roxburghe club, (which admits only a limited number 
of members, all of the first distinction, either in rank or 
talent,) by the death of one of the members, when it was 
proposed by Earl Spencer, the president, to fill up the 
vacant chair by the election of the “ Unknown .duthor 
of Waverley.” This proposal being agreed to, Dr. Dib- 
bin, the secretary, was requested to address Sir Walter 
Scott on the subject, and received, in consequence, the 
two following letters in reply. 


“My near Str—lI was duly favoured with your let- 
ter, which proves one point against the unknown Author 
of Waverley ; namely, that he is certainly a Scotsman, 
since no other nation pretends to the advantage of second 
sight. Be he who or where he may, he must certainly 
feel the very high honour which has selected him, nemi- 
nis umbra, to a situation so worthy of envy. 

“ As his personal appearance in the fraternity is not 
like to be a speedy event, one may presume he may be 
desirous of offering some test of his gratitude in the 
shape of a reprint, or such-like kickshaw, and for this 
purpose you had better send me the statutes of your 
learned body, which I will engage to send him in safety. 

“Tt will follow as a characteristic circumstance, that 
the table of the Roxburghe, like that of king Arthur, 
will have a vacant chair, like that of Banquo at Mac- 











beth’s banquet. But if this author, who «hath fern-seed 
and walketh invisible,’ should not appear to claim it be- 
fore I come to London, (should I ever be there again,) 
with permission of the club, I, who have something of 
adventure in me, although a knight like Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek, dubbed with unpacked rapier, and on carpet 
consideration, would rather than lose the chance of a 
dinner with the Roxburghe Club, take upon me the ad- 
venture of the siege perilous, and reap some amends for 
perils and seandals into whick the invisible champion has 
drawn me, by being his /ocum tenens on so distinguished 
an occasion. 

“Tt will be not uninteresting to you to know, that a 
fraternity is about to be established here something on 
the plan of the Roxburghe Club; but, having Scotish 
antiquities chiefly in view, it is to be called the Bannatyne 
Club, from the celebrated antiquary, George Bannatyne, 
who compiled by far the greatest records of old Scotish 
poetry. The first mecting is to be held on Thursday, 
when the health of the Roxburghe Club will be drank. [ 
am always, my dear sir, your most faithful humble ser- 
vant, “ Water Scorr. 

“ Edinburgh, Feb. 25, 1823.” 


“My pear Sir—I am duly honoured with your very 
interesting and flattering communication. Our High- 
landers have a proverbial saying, founded on the tradi- 
tional renown of Fingal’s dog, ‘If it is not Bran,’ they 
say, ‘itis Bran’s brother.’ Now this is always taken as 
a compliment of the first class, whether applied to an 
actual cur, or parabolically to a biped; and, upon the 
same principle, it is with no small pride and gratification 
that the Roxburghe Club have been so very flatteringly 
disposed to accept me as a locum tenens forthe unknown 
author whom they have made the child of their adoption. 
As sponsor, I will play my part as well as I can; and 
should the real Simon Pure make his appearance to push 
me from my stool, why I shall have at least the satisfac- 
tion of having enjoyed it. 

‘They cannot say but what I had the crown.’ 


“ Besides, I hope the devil does not owe me such a 
shame. Mad Tom tells us, that the Prince of Darkness 
isa gentleman ; and this mysterious personage will, I 
hope, partake as much of his honourable feelings as of 
his invisibility, and, resuming his incognito, permit me to 
enjoy, in his stead, an honour which I value more than 
I do that which has been bestowed on me by the credit 
of having written any of his novels, 

“T regret deeply I cannot soon avail myself of my new 
privileges ; but courts, which I am under the necessity 
of attending, officially sit down in a few days, and, hei 
mihi! do not arise for vacation until July. But [ hope 
to be in town next spring; and certainly I have on 
strong additional reason for a London journey, furnished 
by the pleasure of meeting the Roxburghe Club. > Make 
my most respectful compliments to the members at their 
next merry mecting; and express, in the warmest man- 
ner, my sense of obligation. I am always, my dear sir, 
very much your most obedient servant, 

“ Warten Scorr. 

“ Abbotsford, May 1, 1823.” 


It need only be further mentioned in reference to this 
transaction—so mutually honourable to both parties— 
that Scott only met their club once at their anniversary 
in 1825, 

A few months after “ Peveril of the Peak,” appeared 
“ Quentin Durward,” in three volumes ; a work remark- 
able for the masterly delineation of the singular charac- 
ter of Louis XI., whom some of his biographers represent 
as an incarnation of the devil himself. This work was 
much more popular than many of its predecessors, and 
greatly extended their author’s fame on the continent. 
Our French neighbours began to regard him with a sort 
of national affection, so thoroughly did he appear at 
home in all that related to their ancient habits and his- 
tory. 

In the following year, 1824, came out “ St. Ronan’s 
Well” and “ Redgauntlet,” in three volumeseach. ‘Tbe 
former was upon a plan entirely new to our author, in 
as far as it dealt with the scenes and characters of our 
own times, and where he was of course limited to the 
region of modern every-day life. Here, therefore, he 
ventured into a field already crowded with literary com- 
petitors of high and deserved fame, and the consequence, 
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», necessitated their expulsion. So felt Scott, both asa tragedy, written by her husband shortly before bis death, 
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as was to be expected, was the onset of the whole hive ted te 
of southern critics about his ears, each holding forth | lic admiration, and again satdown amid reiterated plaudits. 
against him the favourite work of his favourite author, Amongst other objects of curiosity, Scott of course 
like old Sheriff of Kirkaldy shooting at Satan with the | visited the tomb of the dean of St. Patrick s, and ap- 
pulpit bible. All was of no avail, however, for although | peared unwontedly affected whilst gazing on that monu- 
our English brethren were for a while influenced by this} ment and on the cenotaph on which the name of Stella 
storm of vituperation, the author’s own countrymen felt | was engraved. He then examined the library of St. Se- 
and acknowledged that his right hand had not forgot its|pulchre, in the course of which a scene is related to have 
cunning. ‘Touchwood and Meg Dods, the clergyman | occurred betwixt himself and the deputy-librarian, whieh 
Cargill, and worthy Mrs. Blower from the Bowhead, are |is highly characteristic of the coolness and caution with 
amongst his very best characters. which he preserved his incognito relative to the author- 

In “ Redgauntlet, 
“auld Stuart race,”—although from the sort of lingering |ing the baronet through the endless squares of folios and 
affection he seemed to cherish towards that family and {streets of quartos, conceived that if he could throw the 
their adherents, we fully expected he would have cele-|Great Unknown off his guard, and discover the grand 
brated high mass over the remains of Cardinal York.|secret, he would have a fairer chance for immortality 
Scott has, on this account, been charged with Jacobitism ;|than if he passed the remainder of his life presiding in 
and, indeed, some ninnies have alleged his indulgence of|the guardianship of the bibliothecal progeny committed 
this sentiment in his writings, as his prime reason for|to his care. With this intent he entered into some fa- 
keeping his name so long a mystery. ‘These people un-| miliar conversation with him, and carelessly abandoning 
derstand not the characters or feelings of Scotsmen of|the immediate theme, “ Do you know, Sir Walter,” said 
our author’s generation. They were Jacobites in feeling, | he, “that it was only lately I’ve had time to get through 
but not in principle. They cherished towards the exiled | your Redgauntlet ?”—* Sir,” replied Scott, with perfect 
family only that hereditary veneration for exalted birth|composure, “I never met with sch a book.” Before 
so inherent in the national character, mingled with sor-|leaving Dublin, Scott also visited the widow of the gifted 
row for their downfall, and regret for the reasons which | Maturin, and volunteered his influence in getting a 


Scotsman and a poet,—the latter, as Shenstone fancifully, | brought out on the stage or published for the benefit of 
though perhaps not less justly, observes, being naturally | his family. This piece, of which the name has escaped 
addicted to hereditary attachments—in short, a Tory by |us, was afterwards performed on the Dublin boards, but 
nature.* we have not learned that it has ever been published. 

In 1825, came out the “ Crusaders,” in four volumes,| After leaving Dublin, he proceeded, accompanied by 
of which the “ Talisman” is one of the finest eastern tales|his friend Miss Edgeworth and his family, on a tour 
in the English language, and shows how easy it is for/through the lakes of Killarney, and thence to Cork, 


terms this flattering and unsophisticated testimony of pub- | 


” Scott took his last farewell of the|ship of the Waverley novels. ‘The official, while show- | 


those who had pretty certain means of ascertaining the 
economy (if it can be so called) of his style of living at 
| this time, we feel warranted in setting down his personal 
expenses—that is to say, of himself, family, and house- 
}hold in town and country—at £5000 a year; the rest 
was consumed in the “buying, building and planting” 
he speaks of above. How he came to consider himself, 
therefore, in these circumstances, in the possession of an 
“easy fortune,” we are ata loss to imagine, for his terri- 
torial acquisitions then yielded a return of not more than 
£200 or £300 a year. But let this pass in the mear 
time. Scott still continued to reside in Castle Street, 
iduring the sittings of the Court of Session, attending 
daily at his post in the First Division ; but his heart was 
at Abbotsford, and not a day—not an hour—did he re- 
main in town, when he could possibly escape from it, 
So eager was his affection for this creation of his purse 
and fancy, that on the days when the court rose for the 
terms of vacation, and not unfrequently on the Satur- 
days during its sittings, his coach was in readiness for 
him at the door of the parliament house, and he drove 
off direct to the country without calling at his tows 
residence. Whilst residing at Abbotsford, he seemed se 
constantly engaged in superintending his agricultural 
and planting operations during the earlier part of the 
day, and with company in the evening, that it appeared 
impossible he could find leisure for the composition of 
those works which were keeping the whole world in a 
state of continued excitation. His habits, however, 
were methodical. He usually commenced writing about 
seven o'clock in the morning, and continued at his desk, 
bating the interval of breaktast, till one or two in the 
afternoon; then shaved, dressed, and rode or walked out 
to visit his grounds and improvements till dinner time. 
The evening he dedicated solely to amusement, either in 








true genius to overcome the obstacles which space, time, | where the city corporation presented him with the free- 
and circumstances can interpose to its flight. The “« Be- dom of the town in asilver box. He then returned to 
trothed” is a much inferior work, and is thought stil]| Dublin, and after a month’s sojourn in the Green Isle, | 
more so from the inapplicability of the general title to it.| took shipping for Holyhead. ‘The party then proceeded | 
It ought to be called a Romance of the Cymry, rather|to the lakes of Cumberland, where, with his solemn- | 
| 

| 


than a Tale of the Crusades. souled brother in poesy, Wordsworth, as his guide and 
In the summer of this year, Sir Walter visited Ire- | companion, our author spent some wecks in contemplating 
land, accompanied by his son-in-law, Mr. Lockhart, and the diversified beauty of the scenery of Mere-land; not 
his two daughters, Mrs. Lockhart and Miss Scott. In-| forgetting a visit to the author of Thalaba, who always 
tending this excursion to be quite of a private nature, and | held a high place in Scott’s estimation. The little party 
chiefly as a visit to his son, Captain Scott of the 15th/then proceeded homewards, where they arrived in safety 
Hussars, then quartered in Dublin, he gave no little} and high spirits. 
offence to several public bodies, by declining to encounter{ Having now arrived at that phase of Scott’s life, when 
their eloquence at various splendid entertainments to/the star of his prosperity may be said to have reached its| 
which he was invited. But although he could avoid the |extreme point of culmination; or, to vary the metaphor, | 
ceremonious and got-up courtesies of his Irish admirers,/ having now seen him placed on the topmost round of 
it was not so easy to escape from the unstudied, and|Fortune’s wheel, we will pause a while to contemplate 
therefore more gratifying, indications of admiration from |the high and happy situation to which his splendid ge-| 
the promiscuous crowd. He went to the theatre one}nius and prodigious industry, no less than his unprece-| 
night, accompanied by Miss Edgeworth, Mr. Lockhart, }dented success, had raised him, ere we trace that fatal 
and his two daughters. He had not been long in the}revolution which precipitated him into an abyss of mis-| 
house when an uproar commenced in the galleries, to the | fortune, in the effort of extricating himsclf from which) 
great annoyance of those below—the more so that the|his mighty mind at last sunk. 
repeated cheers which were vollied forth by the gods| We cannot introduce this part of our subject better 
were quite unintelligible to the less exalted part of the|than in our author’s own words, where, in the introduc- | 
audience. At last the thunder became so continued and | tion to the late edition of the “Chronicles of the Canon-! 
deafening that the actors were proceeding in dumb show : | gate,” he takes a sorrowful, yet resigned, retrospective 
the curtain fell—the manager appeared, and humbly | glance at the height from which he had fallen. “ Through | 
asked the deities what they pleased to want? « Sir|the success of my literary efforts,” says he, “I had been | 
Waiter Scott!” was the laconic and truly Irish response enabled to indulge some of the tastes which a retired | 
of some hundreds of voices; and the manager, unaware | person of my station might be supposed to entertain. In | 
of the presence of his distinguished visiter, retired quite |the pen of this nameless romancer, I seemed to possess | 
diseoncerted, fancying, doubtless, that the unreasonable |something like the secret fountain of coined gold and) 
boys had taken a fancy to have the illustrious author in-| pearls, vouchsafed to the traveller of the Eastern Tale ; 
troduced in character on his boards. Some quicker wits | and no doubt believed that I might venture, without silly 
in the pit, however, caught the hint, and soon distin- | imprudence, to extend my personal expenditure consider- 
guished the object of their godships’ acclamations ; the |ably beyond what I should have thought of, had my 
intelligence spread like wild-fire; the whole house rose| means been limited to the competence which I derived 
with one consent, and greeted him in the most enthusi-| from inheritance, with the moderate income of a profes- 
astic manner. Seott acknowledged as usual in brief|sional situation. I bought, and built, and planted, and 
peer was considered by myself, as by the rest of the world, | 
* « As for politics,” says the adorner of the Leasowes, |in the safe possession of an easy fortune.” 
“think poetsare tories by nature, supposing them to be} We cannot understand very we!l how Scott came to 
by nature poets. The love of an individual person or flatter himself with this idea, for the fact is, that although 
family that has worn a crown for many successions is an|he must at this time (1825) have been in the annual re- 
inclination greatly adapted to the fanciful tribe. On the|ceipt of some where about £10,000 a year—reckoning 
other hand, mathematicians, abstract reasoners, of nojthe emoluments of his official situations with the average 
manner of attachment to persons, at least of the visible | profits of his literary labours—yet he was still in as con- 
part of them, but prodigiously devoted to the ideas of|tinual want of ready money as ever, as will be evident 
virtue, liberty and so forth, are genecally JVhigs.”—|from his cash transactions with Ballantyne and Consta- 
Shenstone’s Letters, 1746. ble, to be afterwards exhibited. From the information of 














reading, listening to his daughter playing on the harp or 
piano-forte, or in entertaining company,—the latter of 
which, indeed, he was scarcely ever without. By this 
uniform system of economising his time, he managed to 
write, on an average, to the amount of a sheet, or six- 
teen pages of print per day. The secret was,—/e was 
always alike prepared: he wrote without study or pre- 
meditation, and when he wrote fastest he wrote best, for 
then his mind was most redolent of the “ thick-coming 
fancies” of his genius. One of the most remarkable, at 
once, and amiable characteristics of Scott, was the entire 
absence of any thing like the airs of authorship in his 
language and deportment, although, beyond doubt, the 
most voluminous and successful of all British writers in 
ancient or modern times. He left the author in his 
study, and came forth into the world the plain country 
gentleman, taking his part in the common details of life, 
and exchanging the usual courtesies of society. It is 
from their inability, or their disdaining, to pursue a simi- 
lar rational course,—to enter with interest into the affairs 
of the world, and to regulate their manners and deport- 
ment according to the observances imposed by the con- 
ventional rules of society, that literary men are, for the 
most part, found rather a nuisance than an acquisition in 
general company. 

When he rode out, Scott was usually dressed in a 
short green coat, wide trowsers, and stout shoes; and he 
bestrode a stout little Galloway, fitted for climbing the 
braes, and from which he could dismount, and get up 
upon again, with ease. He always carried with him a 
sinall hatchet or hand-saw—frequently both—with which 
he amused and exercised himself in lopping off super- 
fluous boughs from the trees, and sometimes cut down 
an entire one where he saw occasion. He was always 
attended by two favourite stag-hounds—very fine ani- 
mals—one of which, called Maida, was a present from 
“the last of all the chieftains,” the late Glengarry. He 
has consecrated to immortality the memory of this favour- 
ite, in his novel of Woodstock, under the name of Bevis ; 
and a fine painting of it, by Landseer, is preserved at 
Blair-Adam, the property of lord chief commissioner 
Adam.* To those employed on his grounds he always 





* In a note at the end of Woodstock, Scott says, «1 
cannot suppress the avowal of some personal vanity when 
I mention, that a friend, going through Munich, picked 
up a common snufl-box, such as are sold for one franc, 
on which was displayed the form of this veteran favour- 
ite, simply marked as—‘ Der leiblung bund von Walter 
Scott.’ ” 
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spoke in the most kindly and familiar terms; never as- 
suming the haughty port of the patron and master, but 
addressing them rather with the encouraging frankness 
of afriend. ‘The consequence was, that he was univer. 
sally beloved by his inferiors, equally by those dependent 
and all in the surrounding district. 


on himself, 


have heard, however, that he was rather impatient of} 


promiscuous intruders on his property, and latterly mani- 
fested the usual aristocratic prejudice 


by land and water. 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
a shield of arms richly blazoned: of these shields there 
are sixteen, enough to bear all the quarterings of a per- 
fect pedigree if the poet could show them; but on the 
maternal side, (at the extremity,) there are two or three 
blanks (of the same sort which made Louis le Grand 


We! unhappy,) which have been covered with sketches of 


Cloudland, and equipped with the appropriate motto, 


| ; 4 
i Moc alia velat.” The shields, properly filled up, are 


against pou hers] distinguished ones; the descent of Scott of Harden on 
But he was never known to prose-jone side, and Rutherford of that ilk on the other. There 


cute any one, and contented himself with requesting the] is a door-way at the eastern end, over and round which 


trespasser to quit the bounds of his domain. It is cus- 
! 


popular declaimers on the subject 


tomary amongst our 
of liberty, and the rights and innocent recreations of « the 
people,” to stigmatise this jealous disposition on the part 
of landed proprict rs, as mere ly the mantiestation of a 
tyrannical mind, and of a wanton pleasure in oppressing 
perior wealth 
We have cer- 


rs of the came- 


and Jording it over those whom their own su 
and rank have constituted their inferiors, 
tainly no “rou nid for bee ymin defend 
laws or the tre: pa s-acts, but we m ly observe, that werc 
le 


one of those libera!-tongued advocates of universal tole- 


ration possessed—as, indeed, it is one of the character-| 
istics of their sect not to be so—of a property upon 
which it was his pleasure to expend his time, ingenuity, 
and funds, in enclosing, planting, and improving, we be- 
lieve in our conscience he would manifest every whit as 
much impatience at seeing his young trees pulled up, or 
cut down for switches, and his fences broken through by 
every against whom, in his 
unpropertied condition, he delights in launching the 
thunders of his philanthropic indignation, Scott was 


Ifacquired acres, and in one sense he 


nameless vagrant, as those 


proud of his s¢ 
might well be so, seeing that he had within a few years, 


} 


from the unassisted stores of his own ingenuity, and the 


|had had sense enough to take a copy. 


the baronet has placed another series of escutcheons, 
which I looked on with at least as much respect; they 
are the memorials of his immediate personal connections, 
the bearings of his friends and companions. All around 
the ec «« of this noble room, there runs a continued 
series of blazoned shields, of another sort still; at the 
centre of one end, I saw the bloody heart of Douglas ; 
ind opposite to that, the royal lion of Scotland,—and 
between the ribs there is an inscription in black letter, 
which I, after some trials, read, and of which I wish I 
To the best of 
ny recollection, the words are not unlike these : + These 
he the coat armories of the clannis and chief men of 
name, wha keepit the marchys of Scotlande in the auld 
tyme for the kinge. ‘Trewe ware they in their tyme, and 
in their defense God them defendyt.’ There are from 
thirty to forty shields thus distinguished—Douglas, Sou- 
Suecleuch, Maxwell, Johnstoune, Glendoning, Her- 
ries, Rutherford, Kerr, Elliot, Pringle, Home, and all the 
other heroes, as you may guess, of the border minstrelsy. 
The floor of this hall is black and white marble, from the 
Hebrides, wrought lozengewise ; and the upper walls are 
completely hung with arms and armour. ‘T'wo full suits 
of splendid steel oceupy niches at the eastern end by 





lis, 





profits of his literary labours, literally converted a wild} 
district of barren and unshe!tered moorland into a rich] 
scene of romantic beauty and repose. It is little wonder, | 
therefore, that he watched with a sort of paternal jealousy | 


} 
successor of the | 


over the welfare of this self-created Eden. Respecting 
the mansion of Abbotsford itse]{—the 

humble onste il of ¢ rartley -hole—the most ex pressi wal 
general description is undoubtedly that of the French-| 


man, a* Roman ein Stone and Lime “te and we believe | 
the best minute detail of the architecture and plenishing} 
is that of 


of this singular abode, Scott’s ‘Tran Atlantic) 


themselves; the one an English suit of Henry the Fifth’s 
time, the other an Italian, not quite so old. The variety 
of cuirasses, black and white, plain and sculptured, is 
endless; helmets are in equal profusion; stirrups and 
spurs, of every fantasy, dangle about and below them; 
and there are swords of every order, from the enormous 
two-handed weapon with which the Swiss peasants dared 
to withstand the spears of the Austrian chivalry, to the 
claymore of the ‘forty-five,’ and the rapier of Dettingen. 
Indeed, I might come still lower, for, among other spoils, 
[saw Polish lances, gathered by the author of Paul’s 


at the stake, to prevent him from crying aloud in his 
agony. In short, there can be no doubt that, like Grose 
of merry memory, the mighty minstrel 


Has a fouth o’ auld nick-nackets, 
Rusty airn caps and jingling jackets, 
Wad haud the Lothians three in tackets, 
A towmont’ guid. 


These relics of other, and for the most part darker years, 
are disposed, however, with so much grace and elegance, 
that I doubt if Mr. Hope himself would find any thing 
jto quarrel with in the beautiful apartments which contain 
them. The smaller of these opens to the drawing-room 
on one side and the dining-room on the other, and js 
fitted up with low divans rather than sofas; so as to 
make, I doubt not, a most agreeable sitting-room when 
the apartments are occupied, as for my sins I found them 
not. In the hall, when the weather is hot, the baronet 
is accustomed to dine; and a gallant refeetory no ques. 
tion it must make. A ponderous chandelier of painted 
glass swings from the roof; and the chimney-piece, (the 
design copied from the stone-work of the Abbot’s Stall at 
Melrose,) would hold rafters enough for a Christmas tire 
of the good old times. Were the company suitably at- 
tired, a dinner-party here would look like a scene in the 
Mysteries of Udolpho. 


rower armory, lies the dining-parlour proper, however; 
land though there is nothing Udolphoish here, yet I ean 
well believe that, when lighted up and the curtains drawn 
at night, the place may give no bad notion of the private 
snuggery of some lofty lord abbot of the time of the 
Canterbury Tales. ‘The room is a very handsome one, 
with a low and very richly carved roof of dark oak again ; 
a huge projecting bow window, and the dais elevated 
more majorum: the ornaments of the roof, niches for 
lamps, &c., in short, all the minor details, are, I believe, 
fac similes after Melrose. The walls are hung in crim- 
son, but almost entirely covered with pictures, of which 
the most remarkable are—the parliamentary general, 
Lord Essex, a full length on horseback; the duke of 
Monmouth, by Lely; a capital Hogarth by himself; 
Prior and Gay, both by Jervas; and the head of Mary 
| Queen of Scots, in a charger, painted by Amias Canrood 
the day after the decapitation at Fotheringay, and sent some 
| years ago as a present to Sir Walter from a Prussian 





biographer, J. W. Lake Esy., who visited it in the very] Letters on the field of Waterloo, and a complete suit of | nobleman, in whose family it had been for more than 


year at which we hiave now arrived, 1825, 


almost g7 and we will make no apology for} 
transferring to our pages that portion of 1 referring more! 
particularly to the iaternal structure and furnishing ol} 
the building. | 
“Not being skilled in the technical tongue of the 
architects, [ beg leave to decline describing the structure | 
of the house, further than merely to say, that it is more | 


than one hundred and titty feet long in front, as I paced 
it; was built at two different onsets ; has a tall tower at 
either end, the one not the Jeast like the other; presents 
d, alias zigzagged, gables to the eye; 
myriad of indentions and parapets and machicolated 
eaves; most fantastic waterspouts ; labelled windows, 
not a few of them of painted glass; groups of right 
Elizabethan chimneys; balconies of divers tashions, great- 
er and lesser; stones carved with heraldries innumerable 
let in here and there in the wall; anda very noble pro- 

fac simile, 1 am told, of that apper- 
taining to a certain dilapidated royal palace. From this 
porchway, which is spacious and airy, quite open to the 
elements in front, and adorned with some enormous 
petrified stag-horns overhead, you are admitted by a pair 
of folding doors at once into the hall, and an imposing 
coup d’eil the first glimpse of the poet’s interior does 
present. The lofty windows, only two in number, being 
wholly covered with coats of arms, the place appears as 
dark as the twelfth century, on your first entrance from 
noonday ; but the delicious coolness of the atmosphere 
is luxury enough for a minute or two; and by degrees 
your eyes get accustomed to the effect of those «storied 
panes,’ and you are satisfied that you stand in one of the 
most picturesque of apartments. The hall is, I should 
guess, about forty feet long, by twenty in height and 
breadth. The walls are of richly carved oak, most part 
of it exceedingly dark, and brought, it seems, from the 
old palace of Dunfermline: the roof, a series of pointed 
arches of the same, each beam presenting in the centre 


sundry crowfvol 





It is, indecd,! chain mail taken off the corpse of one of Tippoo’s body- | two centuries. 


guard at Seringapatam. A series of German execution- 


ers’ swords was inter alia pointed out to me; on the 


burg, and a legend which may be thus rendered : 
Dust, when I strike to dust: from sleepless grave, 
Sweet Jesu, stoop, a sin-stained soul to save. 


I am sorry there is no catalogue of this curious collection. 
Sir Walter ought to make one himself, for my cice- 
roue informs me there is some particular history attached 
to almost every piece in it, and known in detail to nobody 
but himself. + Stepping westward,’ as Wordsworth says, 
from this hall, you find yourself in a narrow, low arched 
room, Which runs quite across the house, having a bla- 
zoned window again at either extremity, and filled all 
over with smaller pieces of armour and weapons, such as 
swords, firelocks, spears, arrows, darts, daggers, &c. 
Hove are the pieces, esteemed most precious by reason of 
their histories respectively. I saw, among the rest, Rob 
Roy’s gun, with his initials, R. M. C. ¢. e. Robert Mac- 
gregor Campbell, round the touch-hole: the blunderbuss 
of Hofer, a present to Sir Walter from his friend Sir 
Humphrey Davy ; a most magnificent sword, as magnifi- 
cently mounted, the gift of Charles the First to the great 
Montrose, and having the arms of prince Henry worked 
on the hilt; the hunting bottle of bonnie king Jamie; 
Bonaparte’s pistols, (found in his carriage at Waterloo, 
I believe,) cum multis aliis. Ishould have mentioned 
that stag-horns and bull’s-horns, (the petrified relics of 
the old mountain monster, I mean,) and so forth, are 
suspended in great abundance above all the door-ways of 
these armories; and that, in one corner, a dark one as it 


ought to be, there is a complete assortment of the old 
Scotish instruments of torture, not forgetting the very 
thumbiekins under which cardinal Carstairs did not flinch, 
and the more terrific iron crown of Wishart the martyr, 
being a sort of barred head-piece, screwed on the victim 


It is a most death-like performance, and 
‘the countenance answers well enough to the coins of the 
unfortunate beauty, though not at all to any of the por- 
traits I have happened to sec. I believe there is no doubt 
as to the authenticity of this most curious picture. 
Among various family pictures, I noticed particularly 
Sir Walter’s great grandfather, the old cavalier men- 
tioned in one of the epistles in Marmion, who Iet his 
beard grow after the execution of Charles the First, and 
who here appears accordingly, with a most venerable ap- 
pendage of silver whiteness, reaching even unto his gir- 
dle. ‘This old gentleman’s son hangs close by him ; and 
had it not been for the costume, &c. I should have taken 
it for a likeness of Sir Walter himself. It is’ very like 
the common portraits of the poct, though certainly not 
like either Sir Thomas Lawrence’s picture or Chantrey’s 
bust. There is also a very splendid full-length of Lucy 
Waters, mother to the duke of Monmouth ; and an oval, 
capitally painted, of Anne, duchess of Buccleuch, the 
same who, 


In pride of youth, in beauty’s bloom, 
Had wept o’er Monmouth’s bloody tomb. 


All the furniture of this room is massy Gothic oak ; and, 
as I said before, when it is fairly lit up, and plate and 
glass set forth, it must needs have a richly and luxuri- 
ously antique aspect. Beyond and alongside are nar- 
rowish passages, which make one fancy one’s self in the 
penetralia of some dim old monastery ; for roofs, and 
walls, and windows (square, round, and oval alike) are 
sculptured in stone, after the richest relics of Melrose 
and Roslin Chapel. One of these leads to a charming 
breakfast room, which looks to the Tweed on one side, 
and towards Yarrow and Ettrick, famed in song, on the 
other: a cheerful room, fitted up with novels, romances, 
and poetry, I could perceive, at one end; and the other 
walls covered thick and thicker with a most valuable and 
beautiful collection of water-colour drawings, chiefly by 





“ Beyond the smaller, or rather, I should say, the nar. 
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Turner, and Thomson of Duddingstone, the designs, in 
short, for the magnificent work entitled ¢ Provincial An- 
tiquities of Scotland.’ There is one very grand oil 
painting over the chimneypiece, Fastcastle, by ‘Thomson, 


alias the Wolf’s Crag of the Bride of Lammermoor, one 
of the most majestic and melancholy sea-pieces I ever 


saw ;* and some large black and white drawings of the 
Vision of Don Roderick, by Sir James Steuart of Allan- 
ton, (whose illustrations of Marmion and Mazeppa you 
have seen or heard of,) are at one end of the parlour. 
The room is crammed with queer cabinets and boxes, 
and in a niche there is a bust of old Henry Mackenzie, 
by Joseph of Edinburgh. Returning towards the armory, 
you have, on one side of a most religious-looking corri- 
dor, a small greenhouse with a fountain playing betore 
it—the very fountain that in days of yore graced the 


cross of Edinburgh, and used to flow with claret at the) 


coronation of the Stuarts—a pretty design, and a stand- 
ing monument of the barbarity of modern innovation, 


From the small armory you pass, as I said before, into! 


the drawing-room, a large, lofty, and splendid salon, with 
antique ebony furniture and crimson silk hangings, cabi- 
nets, china, and mirrors, quantum suff, and some por- 
traits; among the rest, glorious John Dryden, by Si: 
Peter Lely, with his gray hairs floating about in a most 
picturesque style, eyes full of wildness, presenting th 
old bard, I take it, in one of those ¢ tremulous moods,’ 


in which we have it on record he appeared when inter-! 


“The lion’s own den proper, then, is a room of about| Abbotsford and its grounds have been visited by thou- 


five and twenty feet square by twenty feet high, contain-} sands of ail ranks, and from all corners of the earth, and 
! 


*.° . ’ . | . . . 
small writing-table in the centre, a plain arm-chair cov-| wonder, curiosity, and pleasure; but we, whose duty it 
has been to keep our minds, as far as it is possible to do 


ered with black leather—a very comfortable one though, | 
}s0, unbiassed by the atmosphere of romance which must 


for [ tried it—and a single chair besides, plain symptoms 
that this is no place for company. On either side of the} ever envelope the scene of the great magician’s labours, 
fire-place there are shelves filled with duodecimos and} must look upon them with Jess of pleasure than of sor- 
books of reference, chiefly, of course, folios ; but except lrow and humiliation ! 

these there are no books save the contents of a light gal-} On his return from his Irish tour in the autumn of 
lery which runs round three sides of the room, and is} 1825, Scott was engaged by Mr. Constable to undertake 
reached by a hanging stair of carved oak in one corner.|a subject of a somewhat different nature than any he 
There are only two portraits, an original of the beauti-| had before grappled with. That enterprising publisher 
ful and melancholy head of Claverhouse, and a small) had just then projected lis well-known Miscellany, 
full leneth of Rob Roy. Various little antique cabinets! which, from the judiciousness of its plan, and the liberal 


stand round about, each having a bust on it: Stothard’s} spirit with which it was entered upon, soon attained a 
Canterbury Pilgrims are on the mantel-piece ; and in} reputation and success as singular as it was merited, and 
one corner I saw a collection of really usciul weapons,| laid the foundation of an entirely new system in the an- 


those of the forest-craft, to wit —axes and bills, and so} nals of pu 
forth, of every calibre. There is only one windowj| listed the pen of Scott, was the Life of Bonaparte,—a 


! . . . . ° . . . 
| pierced in a very thick wall, so that the place is rather] topic, perhaps, too extensive to form the subject of an 





The work for which he now en- 


sombre; the light tracery-work of the gallery overhead) unclaborate and popular memoir, such as it was his ob- 


harmonizes with the books well. It is a very comfort-} ject to procure. At least Scott so found it, having, after 





e looking room, and very unlike any other I ever was] proceeding to the length, as we have heard, of three or 


in. I should not forget some Highland claymores, clus-! four volumes, felt the necessity of extending and remo- 
deling his whole plan, and canceling all his previous 





er : } 
tered round a target over the Canterbury people, nor a} 
writing-box of carved wood, lined with crimson velvet,| labour. It was upon this work he was engaged, when, 


and furnished with silver plate of right venerable aspect, |in Pebruary 1826, amidst the distresses which then visit- 








> . ee ’ " . | ees ‘ = . P 
‘upted If 5 Sf Xander s east. ‘rom! ‘h looked as t yl lave vee he Implement of} ed almost ever ranch o rade and tmiaustry iterary us 
rupt 1 in the midst of his Alexander’s Feast. From)! which looked as if it might hay n the implement r | t every bran f trad i lustry, lit 


this you pass into the largest of ali the apartments, the} old Chaucer himself, but which, from the arins on th 


well as commercial, in Great Britain, the long established 











library, which, I must say, is really a noble room. It is! lid, must have belonged to some Italian prince of the! publishing house of Constable and Company became 
an oblong of some fifty feet by thirty, with a projection| days of Leo the Magnificent at the furthest. I rupt; and along with it the printing concern of 
in the centre, Opposite the fire-place, terminating in a « The view of the ‘T'weed froin all the principal apart- ne and Company. Ina the introduction to the 
grand bow-window, fitted up with books also, and, in} ments is beautiful. You look out from among bower edition of the © Chronicles of the Canongate,” 
- . : ° ny ' : . . . ' ’ 

fact, constituting a sort of chapel} to the church, The jover a lawn of sweet turf, upon the clearest of all} Scott himself thus <p iks of this, to himself as t > othe ra, 
roof is of carved oak again—a very rich pattern—I be-| streams, fringed with the wildest of birch-woods, and! overwhelming casualty. 

lieve chiefly a la Roslin, and the bookcases, which are} backed with the green hills of Ettrick Forest. lhe rest “ The year 1825, so disastrous to many branches of 
also of richly carved oak, reach high up the walls all}you must imagine, Altogether, the place destined to} industry and commerce, did not spare the market of lite 
round. The collection amounts, in this room, to some] receive so many pilgrimages, contains within itself beau-| rature ; and the sudden ruin that fell on so many book- 
fifteen or twenty thousand volumes, arranged according] ties not unworthy of its associations. Few pocts sellers, could scarcely have been expected to leave un- 

iad of nec 


to their subjects: British history and antiquities filling 
the whole of the chief wall; English poetry and drama, 
classics and miscellanies, one end; foreign literature, 
chiefly French and German, the other. The cases ou 
the side opposite the fire are wired and locked, as con- 
taining articles very precious and very portable. One 
consisting entirely of books and MSs, relating to the in- 
surrections of 1715 and 1745; and another (within the 
recess of the bow-window) of treatises de re magica, 
both of these being, (I am told, and can well believe,) 
in their several ways, collections of the rarest curiosity. 
My cicerone pointed out, in one corner, a magnificent 
set of Mountfaucon, ten volumes folio, bound in the 
richest manner in scarlet, and stamped with the royal 
arms, the gift of his present majesty. There are few 
living authors of whose works presentation copies are 
not to be found here. My friend showed me inscriptions 
of that sort in, I believe, every European dialect extant. 
The books are al] in prime condition, and bindings that 
would satisfy Mr. Dibdin. ‘The only picture is Sir Wal- 
ter’s eldest son, in hussar uniform, and holding his horse, 
by Allan of Edinburgh, a noble portrait, over the fire- 
place; and the only bust is that of Shakspeare, from 
the Avon monument, in a small niche in the centre of 
the east side. On a rich stand of porphyry, in one cor- 
her, reposes a tall silver urn filled with bones from the 
Pireus, and bearing the inscription, ‘Given by George 
Gordon, Lord Byron, to Sir Walter Scott, Bart’ It 
contained the letter which accompanied the gift till 
lately: it has disappeared ; no one guesses who took it, 
but whoever he was, as my guide observed, he must have 
been a thief for thieving’s sake truly, as he durst no more 
exhibit his autograph than tip himself a bare bodkin. 
Sad, infamous tourist indeed! Although I saw abun- 
dance of comfortable looking desks and arm-chairs, yet 
this room seemed rather too large and fine for work, and 
I found accordingly, after passing a double pair of doors, 
that there was a sanctum within and beyond this library. 
And here you may believe was not to me the least in- 
teresting, though by no means the most splendid part of 
the suite. 





*In a note to the late edition of his novels, Scott) 
mentions that the original of Wolf’s Crag is the Kaim 
of Uric on the east coast of Scotland. 


| 
| 
| 





connected 





inhabited such a place; and none, ere now, ever created) scathed one, whose career | I 

one.” jlin deeply and extensively with the pecuniary transac- 
From this lively and poetical description, our readers} tions ef that profession. In a word, almost without one 

will be able to form some idea of the internal appearance} note of premonition, I found myself involved in the 

ippy time, and called on 





of Abbotsford, but it would occupy volumes to enume-} sweeping catastrophe of the ui 
rate all the curiosities which were there congregated! to meet the demands of creditors upon commercial es- 
from every quarter of the known world, A menagerie] tablishments with which my fortunes had long been 


its 
wound up to the extent of no Jess a sum than one hun- 














might almost have been formed out of the zoological} |! 1 uy 

presents he received from distant lands. “ A friend told|/ dred and twenty thousand pounds.” This sum, how- 
me,” says Allan Cunningham, “he was at Abbot | *, be it observed, includes the claims against him by 
one evening, when a servant announced a present reditors of Ballantyne and Company. 

—I forget what chieftain in the North. ‘Bring it in,} Even were we inclined—which we certainly are not— 
said the poet. The sound of strange fect were soon! to enter into a minute « xposition of the pec uniary affairs 
heard, and in came two beautiful Shetland ponies, with] of these two companies, the complicated and involved 
long manes and uncut tails, and so small, that they might! nature of their mutual transactions would render any 
have been sent to Eliland to the Queen of the Fairies! statement, short of a complete profess‘onal report of the 
herself. One poor Scotsman, to show his gratitude for} whole circumstances, only confused and unsatisfactory, 
some kindness, Scott, as sheriff, had shown him, sent!and at the same time liable to misconstruction. We 


two kangaroos from New Holland; and Washinet | shall therefore kee p as clear as possible of all matters 
Irving lately told me, that some Spaniard or other, h Wv-| with which the subject of our memoir was not immedi- 
ing caught two young wild Andalusian boars, consulted] ately connected, 

he} Upon making up a state of the affairs of Constable 





him how he might have them sent to the auihor of t 
‘Vision of Don Roderick.” But our limits forbid us} and Company,f it was found that Sir Walter Scott was 
dwelling longer on this theme. |liable as an individual, and as a partner of Ballantyne 

Such were the domains and such the habitation of our] and Company, for nearly 72,0002; at least the trustee 
illustrious author, in the creation of which he has been} for the bankrupt estate ranked upon him to that amount. 
heard to declare that he felt greater pride than in being the] The total amount of the debts of Ballantyne and 
author of all the wonderful productions of his pen. Such} Company was about 110,000/., for the whole of which 
a sentiment from almost any other person we would have | Sir Walter Scott was labk 
been apt to think apocryphal, and not a few of our literati} At first view, therefore, Scott’s pecuniary liabilities to 
have scouted it as preposterous ; but from our examina-| he creditors of these two firms alone, and exclusive al- 
tion of the peculiar structure of Scott’s mind, we are] together of his own private debts, would appear to ex- 
fully convinced of its truth. It was about this happy | ceed 180,000/ sterling. But it must be observed, that 


>on 


lf, perhaps, of the 72,0007. due to the estate 


‘, as a partner of the concern, 
{ 
t 






period, while one day straying through his lawns and{about a 
plantations with his factor and friend, Mr. Laidlaw, that,! of Constable and Company was included in the debts 
after stopping on an eminence, and surveying for soins f Ballantyne and Company, being bills granted to the 
time in silence, but with an evidently full heart, the seli-} former company by the latter, during their mutual trans- 
created Eden which lay stretched around him, he mut-| actions; and having the nan.es of Scott or Ballantyne, 
tered in a tone of mingled thankfulness and exultation,| or both, upon them, as representing the firm of Ballan- 
«Lo, I passed the river Tweed with my staff and my | ty ne and Company. Deducting, therefore, that moiety— 
scrip, and now I am become a great mation!” Alas! to} 

think that with the rearing of this goodly kingdom must} * The « Miscellany’ was entirely a private speculation 
be associated the sorrowful recollection of all the dis-| of Mr. Constable's, distinet from the affairs of the firm. 
tresses which overclouded the latter years of his life, and} + The debts of Constable and Company amounted, 
which brought him, perhaps, to an untimeous grave !} we believe, to upwards of 253,500/, ste rling! 


ing, of what is properly called furniture, nothing but a]have by them been regarded only with sensations of 
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sav 35.0002.—from the gross amount, Scott’s actual liz 1-{months before the fat r siaie took place, one of 


bilities would be somewhere about 147,000/. 'Mr. Constable's bills, for a very large amount, was pre- 
To reconcile this account with that of Sir Walter}sented at one of the Edinburgh banks, having Scott’s 


himself, who sets down his total responsibilities at name attached to it. A friendly director, who, from the 
120,000/., we must suppose the assets, or available funds recent frequency of such transactions, was at no loss to 
of Ballantyne and Company to meet their debts, to see how matters stood with the publisher, sent for Sir 
amount to the difference—or 27,0002, Walter, and asked him, if he was aware of the great num- 
, that these disasters came upon him “al- ber of heavy bills which Mr. Constable had abroad. 
but it secis in- Sir Walter,” continued he, in an earnest tone, “I ad- 
Scoit was considerably struck 


Scott says 
most without a note of premonition ;” 
comprehensible to us, how any man of common circum! vise you to be cautious.” 
spection, possessing, moreover, some knowledge of by this friendly warning, for which he expressed his 
commercial matters, could be at all surprised at such a thanks. He acknowledged he was aware of Mr. Con- 
termination to the transactions in which he had been) stable being straitened for money, owing to the stagnant 
involved with Mr. Constable for many years. Of the state of the commercial world :—* But,” he continued, af- 
72,000, brought against him as debiur to the estate of ter a pause of reflection, and in a tone of much feeling, 
the latter, the moiety for which he was individually re- |, Archie Constable was a good friend to me when friends 
sponsible,—that is to say, from 37,000/, to 40,0001, (for were somewhat scarcer than at present, and (here he 
it is impossible fur us to be minutely accurate,)—con- | spoke in a firm and decided tone) he shall not want a 
sisted of personal accommodation bills to Mr, Constable, /few thousands more yet, if he thinks they can be of ser- 
being solely for the beneiit and convenience of that gene | vice to him.” 

l The fact was, that Scott could not possibly help him- 





theman., ‘Phat an individual in business should stand in } 


need of such an enormous amount of floating credit,|self. He was constrained to do what he did equally by 
ought, it might be supposed, to have been of itself aj feelings of gratitude and self-interest. He could not, in 
fact sufficies premonitory of the result likely to en-) point of honour, refuse the credit of his name to one who 





sue. Neither was it, as if such accommodation had been | had so often ple ‘dged his own for his convenience, and 
reudered expedient by a sudden and temporary stagua-}who had been, in fact, a sort of banker to him on all pe- 
tion of trade, although to that circumstance, doubtless, |cuniary emerge ‘ncies. For instance, we know, that when 
must be attributed the imme wes bursting of the sore.!Sir Walter’s eldest son obtained his commission in the 
But the pus had been accumulating for years, and Scott larmy, Constable advanced the funds necessary to defray 

Mf not but have been perfectly aware of it. The (all the expenses of his out-fit,—if not, indeed, the pur- 
Friendly and 


greater part of the bills current at the time of the bank-!chase money of the commission itself, 
ruptcy were ho recent matters, 
business, are aware of the convenient process by which | proper feeling, a far more sacred claim to a grateful re- 
tives of capital can be made, at the end jturn, than mere commercial accommodations. But be- 

, to change their pri- | sides this, it was only by lending his name in the manner 
mary character, and reappear, like the silk-worm, atter tn ntioned, in order to obtain for Constable the command 
throwing olf its old skin, in a fresh dress and more for-!of cash, that he himself was enabled to obtain from the 


Many of Mr. Constable’s bills had been | latter the large advances on his works whilst these were 


these representa 
] 
of three, six, nine, or more months 


lable size 
MUGAHIC size, 


periodical) 
stituted, althoug! 
tated the metamorphosis taking place at a different) works on as liberal terms as those given by Mr. Consta- 
locality. ‘fhus, a bill for 1000/2, when the term of its/ble; but it is questionable how far they would have been 


existence in the Commercial Bank, where it first acquired | willing r, like him, to purchase—to use a vulgar phrase— 


vitulity, expired, would be resuscitated as one of 1 15000. | ‘a pig ina pock.” The following documents, made 
in the British Linea Company,—and, again, as one o ¢| put lic some time ago, will, we doubt not, be perused with 
‘This | great interest by all our readers. It shows, at once, the 


1 


20004 in the bank of Scotland—and so forth. 
system is untortunatel 

connnercial classes, It is like rolling a snowball up ajlishers were managed, and the prompt terms of payment 
At every turn it ac-|required and unhesitatingly agreed to. 

quires greater size and weight, and consequently needs) —“ Dear sirs,—I am desired by the Author of Waverley 
increased strength to propel it: there can be no stop- to propose to you a new bargain for another romance on 
ping; and when it becomes too pouderous to be moved the same terms as the last. ‘The money will be wanted 
farther, it almost invariably proves an avalanche, irre-| previously to the 28th of this month, 

sistibly bearing backwards on its originators, and bury-} —“ Should you accept the proposal, I shall make you a 
ing them in its ruins. Nor was the practice, in the present form: il offer in the usual mode; and as the author is de- 
ease, confined to the round of the banks in Edinburgh. |sirous to have the matter closed as speedily as possible, I 
‘Their more distant provincial branches, as being removed |hope to have the pleasure of hearing from you in the 
from the prime centre of observation, were likewise |course of a day or two. Iam, dear sirs, yours truly, 
(Signed ) “James BaLLantyNe.” 


hill covered wiih its own element. 


favoured with opportunities of exercising the same ac- 

commodating disposition, One instance we can speak 

of with certainty, and feel it almost necessary to quote, intention of accepting the offer, they next day received 

as explanatory of the aerial system by which Constable | | the following note and offer. 

“18th or 19th March, 18th ; - £500 

25th and 26th 20th ; ‘ 750 

24th ; . 850 
28th : ° 400 


supported his commercial credit, and remunerated Sc ott | 
for many years previous to his failure, although the trans- 
action is one Which we would otherwise have felt most 
icealing, A. bill, for a sum not many hun- 
dreds short of 10002, with Constable’s name adhibited, 





ak sirous of co 





£2500 
«P.O. 7th March, 1823 


was, so far back as the year 1819, presented at a branch 
bank in the south of Scotland, and was, of course, im- 


inediately cashed. When the period of its retirement 






racter of the party 

the premium for discount to himselt 
hesitation in accepting a sunilar document in payment, 
In short, this individual bill was renewed, term after term, 
and year after year, until the fatal February 1826, when, lowing missives. 
by Mr. Constable’s failure, the unfortunate agent was | ; 
obliged to In ike cood the amount of the bill to his em- 


Yours truly, 


, had not the slightest | arrangement will suit you. 
“James Batrantyne.” 


(Signed) 
P. O. Edinburch, 7th Mareh, 1823. 
and ultimate 


have even stronger evidence of the wilfulness with which 
Some that are now open betwixt us and the said author. 


be shut his eyes to the inevitable consequences. 


All, or most people in timeous aids of this nature, have, in the eyes of a man of 
| 3 


casting their slough in this manner for years.'in progress,—nay, as will be presently seen, sometimes 
‘T'o retire one, another of a larger amount had to be sub- | before they were even begun! Other publishing houses 
vh, of course, prudence frequently dic-! would no doubt have been most ready to accept of Scott’s 


y but too common amongst our!masked manner in which Scott’s bargains with his pub- 


Messrs. A. Constable and Co. having intimated their 


“Dear sirs—The prefixed are the dates at which I 
arrived, the agent, from the (supposed) responsible cha-!should be glad to receive the advance on the new, and I 
concerned, and, no doubt, consi lering | will thank you to be kind enough to let me know if the 


The agreement for this work was completed by the fol- 


“ Messrs. Archibald Constable and Co.—Gentlemen,— 
ployers, and content himself with his dividend as al am empowered by the Author of Waverley, Peveril of 
creditor on the bankrupt case. ithe Peak, &c., as his agent, to offer you his next work of 

Scott, we repeat, must have been aware of the prog sress |tiction following that contracted for with me on 14th Oc- 
te ndency of this hollow system; and we l tober last; if a romance, in 3 vols.; if a novel, in 4. I 
ishall, however, as heretofore, recapitulate the agreements 


I.—*< The work, which is not yet named, now far ad. 


vanced at press, immediately following Peveril of the 
Peak, and contracted for on the 3d September, 1821, 


(Quentin Durward.) 
If.—* The next work of fiction (written by the author) 


following that agreed for on 3d Septe mber, 1821, and 
contracted for 26th of February, 1822, (St. Ronan’s 


Well.) 

II{.—« The next work of fiction (written by the au- 
thor) following that agreed for on 26th February, 1822, 
and contracted for on 7th May, 1822, (Rec Igauntlet, ) 
IV.—*« The next work of fiction (written by the au- 
thor) following that agreed for on 7th May, 1822, and 
contracted for, as before mentioned, on the 14th October 
last, (Tales of the Crusaders.) 

-« The conditions of the work now to be contracted for, 
are as follow :— 

“ 1st—That the impression shall be ten thousand co- 
pies. 

«“ 2d—That the author is to receive three thousand seven 
hundred and fifty pounds, for his share of the profits of 
the said ten thousand copies. 

«“ 3d—That I am to have one-third of the transaction, 
you managing the whole, as formerly. 

“4th—That for your two-thirds, you are to grant bills 
at four, five, and six months, for twenty-five hundred 
pounds. 

“ 5th—That James Ballantyne and Co. are to print the 
work; and that on publication, you are to draw on them 
for one-third share of the paper and print of the work, at 
a date not exceeding twelve months. 

“ 6¢h—That you are at liberty to print, if you shall see 
cause, two thousand copies, in addition to the ten thousand 
copies above stipulated for; but, in putting the additional 
number to press, the author is to reeeive seven hundred 
and fifty pounds, payable in the proportions by you and 
myself, as already narrated, and with a like division of 
the books. I am, gentlemen, your very faithful servant, 

(Signed) “James Barrantryne.” 
Edinburgh, 8th March, 1823. 

“Dear sir,—Above you have a copy of your proposal 
of a new work, by the Author of Waverley, which we 
hereby accept of; and we remain, dear sir, yours truly, 

(Signed) “A, Constante & Co.” 

“ Iddressed to Mr. James Ballantyne.” 

The following is the contract concluded by Mr. Bal- 
lantyne on behalf of the concealed author, with the house 
of Constable & Co :— 

“20th October, 1823. 

“Messrs. Archibald Constable & Co.—Gentlemen, I 
am empowered hy the Author of Waverley, Quentin 
Durward, &c., as his ag rent, to offer you his next work of 
fiction, following that contracted for with me on 7th 
March last ; if a romance, in 3 vols.; if a novel, in 4. 

“T shall, however, as heretofore, recapitulate the agree- 
ments that are now open betwixt us and the said author. 

I.—« The work, now far advanced at press, and named 
St. Ronan’s Well, and contracted for on 26th February, 
1822. 

If.—« The next work of fiction written by the author, 
following St. Ronan’s Well, and contracted for on 7th 
May, 1822, (Redgauntlet.) 

I1I1.—The next work of fiction written by the author, 
following that contracted for 7th May, 1822, and con- 
tracted for on 14th October, 1822, (Tales of the Cru- 
saders.) 

IV.—* The next work of fiction written by the author, 
following that contracted for on 14th October, 1822, and 
agreed for as before stated on 7th March last. 

“The conditions of the work now to be contracted for 
are as follow :— 

“1st—That the impression shall be ten thousand co- 
pies. 

“2d—That the author is to receive three thousand 
seven hundred and fifty pounds, for his share of the profits 
of the said ten thousand copies. 

« 3d—That I am to have one-third of the transaction, 
you managing the whole as formerly. 

« 4th—That for your two-thirds vou are to grant bills at 
four, five and six months, for twenty-five hundted pounds. 

« 5th—That James Ballantyne & Co. are to print the 
work, and that, on publication, you are to draw on them 
for one-third share of paper and print of the work, at 
twelve months date. 





6th—That you are at liberty to print, if you shall se 
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cause, two thousand copies in addition to the ten thousand one penny of advantage, Constable was, in reality, risking 
copies above stipulated for ; but, in putting the additional nothing at all in return,—having, in case of the worst, 
number to press, the author is to receive seven hundred still the property of Abbotsford to look to for repay ment 
and fifty pounds, payable in the proportions by you and | of his cash advances, while he was, at the same time, 
myself, as already narrated, and with a like division of drawing large sums of positive and immediate gain by the 
I am, gentlemen, your faithful and obedient | sale of the novels. In the hey-day of their prosperity, 
Scott does not seem to have viewed the matter in this 
“James Battantyye.” | light, but we have reason to know that he latterly did so. 
“Edinburgh, 29th October, 1823. | He said little, however; and almost the only instance we 
« Dear sir.—On the other side we hand you a copy of/ know of his throwing out any thing like a reflection 
your proposal, dated 28th instant, for a new work by the jagainst the man who had plunged him into almost ir- 
“Author of Waverley : we hereby accept of said proposal, | remediable ruin, was, in his remarking to Captain Basil 
and are, dear sit, yours truly, Hall, on the eve of his departure for the continent in the 


the books. 
servant, 
(Si gned) 











fi ; . 
jcauses of irritation a@zainst him, was the disclosure of 


the fact, that his estate of Abbotsford, upon which he 
jhad expended such an enormous amount of money, and 
Iwhich was the only tangible property which he could 
have to present against his debts, had been settled, by a 
ldeed of entail, upon his son Major Scott at the time of 
his marriage with Miss Jobson of Lochore, in Fifeshire ; 
and although it was immediately seen that the deed was 
[not valid, owing to the entailer not being solvent at the 
date of its execution, still it was, not seemingly without 
reason, suspected that it had been done with an eye to 
ithe possibility of Constable’s affairs becoming deranged, 





and so securing the liferent of the property to the en- 
property 


(Signed) “A, Constranie & Co.” 
From the preceding, it will not only be evident that 
Constable was entirely ignorant both of the name and 
nature of the works thus contracted for, but that Scott 
himself was sometimes equally ignorant; that he had not 
even in his own mind determined on his subjects, for had 
he done so, he could certainly have said at once whether 


! 
{friend Cadell’s hands during all the course of my writing 


} : ; = - 
| work myself to pieces to get out of debt.”* 
Yet, Jet us do justice to all parties. From all our in- 


vestigations into this painful subject, we are convinced 





{ 


' 
| 
autumn of 1831, “Ah! if [had been in our excellent i by a collusive and pretended disposition to his son. 


But the more thoroughly all the circumstances were in- 


| 


| for the public, [should now undoubtedly have been worth a} vestigated, the more clearly did Scott’s character stand 
couple of hundred thousand pounds, instead of having to 


lexi ulpated from so dishonourable and fraudulent a charge; 
| ind indeed had we no other fact in disproot of such an 
| . . . . 

jaccusation, his subsequent conduct—the  self-devotion 


ee : : : 
jwith which he took the burden of the debts on his own 


the work was to bea novel ora romance. The latter} that Constable did not designedly or deliberately lead his |shoulders, and the almost superhuman exertions he made 


extraordinary fact is confirmed by the long periods which 
intervened between the contracting for and publishing of 
the various works. ‘Thus it appears that “ Quentin Dur- 
ward,” which was published in the latter end of the year 
1823, was contracted for in September 1821; “St. Ro- 
nan’s Well” and “ Redgauntlet,” published in 1824, 
were contracted for in the spring of 1822; « The Crusa- 
ders,” published in 1825, contracted for also in 1822, and 
the one which was the subject of the above contract, 
(which afterwards appeared in the shape of * Woodstock,” 
to be afterwards more particularly noticed,) dated March 
1823, did not appear until 1826, and it seems clear had 
not been begun—perhaps not even thought of—at the 
time. Respecting the contract, dated October 1823, there 
is positive certainty that Scott was impawning his fancy 
at blind hazard. The only work which can be made to 
answer to that agreement, is the first two volumes of the 
« Chronicles of the Canongate,” published in 1827, the 
design of which series of fictions, as Scott himself tells 
us, was conceived after the unexpected disasters of 1826, 

This is the most extraordinary //terary revelation, cer- 
tainly, ever laid before the world ; and truth compels us 
to remark, that the proceedings say little for the prudence 
of either party. It was not simply a speculation in hard 
cash upon the fickle article of popularity. Jt was specu- 
lating upon life itself,and setting at nought the chances 
of ill health, mental as well as corporeal, and all the other 
incidental casualties which are constantly occurring to 
mar or change all the plans and purposes of mankind. 
For how does the matter in reality stand !—Here was an 


unwritten work contracted for between Constable and | estimate been taken on the sober and unromantic com- 


Scott; the latter receives payment for it from the other 
in bills—and for these bills receives hard cash upon 
the credit of himself and publisher. Supposing, there- 
fore, the author of the contemplated work to have 
dicd in the interim, and the transaction to have been un- 
completed—upon whom would the loss fall?) Why upon 
those who had given the cash for the credit, neither of 
the parties who had benetited by the transaction being 
in acondition to refund the advances to them. Nothing 
can possibly exonerate the memory of our author from 
the charge of extreme imprudence, at least, in this mat- 
ter ;—upon the conduct of the publisher, as being a prac- 
tical man of business, we fear posterity will put a harsher 
construction. 

Both parties, in fact, seem to have acted under a spe- 
cies of intoxication, and it is difficult to say, which of 
them, in their individual character, proceeded the most 
recklessly,—Constable in commercial matters, or Scott 
in his insane passion for the acquisition of territorial 
property. Relatively, however, and viewing their con- 


| friend into ruin; nor even, until almost the termination 

of his career, suspect the desperate state of his own af- 

fairs. ‘The rock upon which the fortunes of that gentle- 
}man was wrecked, was the exaggerated and extravagant 
jideas he entertained of the value of his stock in trade, 
| which, in respect of magnitude at least, was certainly 
| enormous. Huge impressions of every work bearing 
i his imprimatur, were uniformly thrown off, without due 


regard to the probabilities of sale ; and as these stores of 


jpaper and printers’ ink accumulated around him, he 


seems to have fondly flattered himself with the idea of 


i their being so much sure and available capital,—while 
jthe greater proportion, perhaps, ought to have been set 
pw as a dead loss. It is said. he persisted to the very 
last in estimating every volume at the original cost price ; 
and as no one at all doubted his veracity, many of his 
most intimate friends were thus deceived respecting the 
real state of his affairs, and imagined his resources quite 
adequate to satisfy all claims against him. Of Consta- 
ble’s own sincerity of belief in the extent of his re- 
jsources, we have one undeniable proof to record. When 
the late Mr. Hunter of Blackness, who had been for 
many years a silent partner of the firm of Constable and 





| Company, retired from the concern, the usual process of |; 


l taking stock was, of course, gone through, with the 
| view of adjusting the separate interests of the partners, 
This being dene upon Mr, Constable's principle above 
alluded to, no less a sum, we understand, than £17,000 
sterling was adjudged to Mr. Hunter as his indiveduai 
share,—which sum he accordingly received. Had the 


mereial principle—that an article is worth, not what it 
costs, but what it will bring—there is reason to believe, 
that the fears which embittered the latter period of the 
retiring partner’s life, and which terminated in so me- 
lancholy a manner, would have been found not altogether 
without foundation.t 

Although, however, the explanation we have now 
offered may somewhat palliate Mr. Constable’s conduct 
in a moral sense, it tends little to his exculpation as a 
man of business; while the knowledge of the personal 


is said, at the rate of somewhere about £4000 a year, 
the consequences of which fell heavy on many a poor 
industrious tradesman and shopkeeper—excited a strong 
feeling of indignation throughout the country. Nor 
were the sentiments of the public towards Scott at first 
of a much more favourable nature. One of the main 





* One strong fact illustrative of the sense of injustice 
which Scott conceived himself to have sustained from 





nection, not as friends, but in the cold commercial licht 
of author and publisher, the balance stands heavy against ! 
the latter. 

It is true, that with Scott himself originated that sys- 
tem of mutual pecuniary accommodation, from which he 
afterwards found it impossible to extricate himself—and 
it is no less true, Constable had, on many occasions, ac- 
tively and efficiently befriended him with advances of 
money; but looking dispassionately at all the circum- 
stances, it will be seen that all the risk lay on one side— 


that of Scott. Whilst the latter was pledging his all upon j extrication from the cause of his alarms, and the pos- 
the perilous chances of commercial adventure, by which | session to an excellent patrimonial estate, he actually de- 


Constable, was, that upon the death of the latter in 1827, 
he neither attended the funeral, nor returned the slightest 


to liquidate them, would be a sufficient repudiation of the 
calumny. 

There is no doubt that Scott would easily have got his 
creditors to accept a composition of some comparatively 
trifling amount, and to grant him a full discharge, upon 
immediate payment of it; and we believe overtures to 
this effect were generously pressed upon him by some of 
those to whom he was most largely indebted. Nay, un- 
less our information be at fault, one of these very indi- 
viduals—an old gentleman, now deceased—privately 





sent him a blank check on the bank, properly signed, 
desiring him to fill in the amount of composition which 
the body of his creditors would agree to accept, draw the 
money, and so clear himself at once of all his troubles ! 
The generosity of such an offer (if really made) has 
perhaps no parallel unless in the high and honourable 
conduct of him to whom the temptation was held out. 
He would listen to no terms of compromise—accept of 
no assistance. It behoved him, he said, to abide the con- 
sequences of his rashness, and all that he solicited for was 


time. “Gentlemen,” said he, to the claimants, using a 





|favourite Spanish proverb, which he was fond of quoting, 
I< 'Time and I against any two.’ Let me take this good 
laity into company, and I belt ve I shall be able to pay 
lyou every farthing.” His offer was accepted: the for- 
Ihearance manifested towards him by the creditors proved 
no less kind than judicious, and elicited the grateful ae- 
knowledgments of Scott himself while speaking of this 


lilistressing pe riod of his life. in the introduction to the 
llast edition of Chronicles of the Canengate. “ With 


whatever feelings,” savs he, “I surrendered on the in- 


stant every shred of property which T had been accus- 
tomed to call my own.* It became vested in the hands 
of gentlemen, whose integrity, predence and intelligence, 
were combined with all possible liberality and kindness 
of disposition, and who readily afforded every assistance 
towards the execution of plans, in the suecess of which 
ithe author contemplated the possibility of his ultimate 
extrication, and which were of such a natnre, that had 
assistance of this sort been withheld, he could have but 
little prospect of carrying them into « fect.” 'T'o speak 
|more plainly, a trust-deed was executed, in favour of cer- 


tain gentlemen, whose duties were to receive the funds 


realised by our author’s labours, and gradually “ pay off 
the debts, with interest, by instalments.” He likewise 
insured his life, with the sanetion of his trustees, for the 
sum of 22,0001, by which a post obit interest to that 
With a manly 
ness, also, he instantly proceeded 


red to his creditors. 


amount was sec 
readiness and cheerful 
to sacrifice all his usual comforts and tastes to a sense of 
duty ; and in order to abridge as far as possible his per- 
sonal expenditure, he sold off his house and furniture in 


astle Street—a sacrifice which his creditors never 





acknowledgment to the cards of intimation and invitation 
sent to him. | 

{ It is said that this gentleman, who was of a very | 
nervous and timorous temperament, suffered so much | 
from agitation of mind owing to the embarrassments of 
the firm, that his reason was finally unsettled. He be- 
came indelibly impressed with the eonviction, that he 
was to die a beggar; and notwithstanding his fortunate 





he might be ruined, but from which he could derive not | stroyed himself under the impression we have mentioned. 











* Including, of course, all his rare collections of curi- 
osities, books, plate, &c. at Abbotsford. Sir Walter, we 
believe, at once volunteered passing from the entail and 
surrendering the estate for sale for the benefit of the 
creditors ; but as it would not probably have brought one- 
third of the money expended on it, bes! les being bur- 
dened with a bond for 10,000/., contracted, as it turned 
out, for Constable's support, mtere st as well as delicacy 
dictated a compliance with Sir Walter’s well-known wish 
to substitute labour for land in liquidating their claims, 
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dreamt of requiring at his hands—and retreated to a 
small flat in St. David Street, once occupied, as Mr. 
Chambers tells us, by the celebrated David Hume. He 
likewise gave up entirely seeing company, and in fact 
denied himself all the indulgences to which he had been 





so long habituated. How he internally bore up against 
all this reverse of circumstances it is painful to conjec- 


ture, but certainly his outward deportment displayed 


resigned and cheerful magnanimity worthy of the greatest 


writer of the age. On the very day after the calamity 
had been made known to him, a friend accosted hin as 
he was on his way to the parliament house, and offered 
the condolences proper on such an unfortunate occasion, 
“It is very hard, certainly,” he replied, in his usual 
thoughtful voice, * thus to lose all the labours of a life. 
time, and be made a poor man at last, when T ought to 
rant me health and 
strength for a few years longer, | ha that | 
shall redeem it all.” d several letters from him,” 
says Allan Cunningham, * during these 
the language was cheerful, and there was no allusion to 


have been otherwise. Sut ait God 
} 


rave no doubt 


disastrous days ; 


what had happened: all that he said about them was, 
‘T miss my daughter Mrs. Lockhart, who used to sing to 
me—I have some need of her now.” 

It ought here to be mentioned, that Scott was the bet- 
ter enabled to carry his plans of 
at this time into effect, by the death of lady Scott, which 
took place on the 15th May, 1826. This event, truth 
compels us to say, it was impossible to re gard as a ca- 
lamity, although Scott could not, at the moment, but feel 
the loss of the companion of thirty years and the mother 
of his children. If it otherwise very 


rigorous retrenchment 


affected him not 
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the cases where the price had been paid, he was bound 
to repay the money advanced, or to account for it; but 
he denied that there was any obligation on him to de- 
liver the works in question to be published by the trustee 
for the creditors of Messrs. Constable & Co. Scott him- 
self adopted the same view of the matter as his trustee, 
and resolutely said, “The work is in my head, and 
sooner than they shall have it, there it shall remain.” 
It certainly would have been a curious process to compel 
him against his will to bring himself to bed of a work 
of fiction. "The matter was referred to arbitration, and 
Scott's creditors in the meanwhile advised that the novel, 
is well as the “ Life of Bonaparte,” should be completed 
without delay, and it was agreed betwixt them and the 
creditors of Constable & Co., that the proceeds sheuld 
be lodged in neutral hands until the point in dispute 
should be decided. It may perhaps be interesting to those 
curious in literary transactions to sce the estimate ect 
down by the creditors of Ballantyne & Co., as the pro- 
hable preduct of these works. What follows is taken 
from the * Estimates of funds that may accrue to Bal- 
lantyne & Co., within the year;” and the calculation 
wives us some idea of the average value of the Waver- 


ley novels, 


* Produce of new works by Sir Walter Scott, at pre- 


sent in the course of publication. 


1, “ Woodstock,” 3. vols., 9500; shop 
price 3is. 6d. boards . - 
Deduct one-third to reduce to 
trade-price, and cover 


£11,962 10 0 





deeply, it served at least, by altering still more the views 
and circumstances of his life, to remind him of the rapid 
march of time, and all the inevitable changes and depri- 
vations which attend its onward progress,—reflections 
little calculated to cheer the human bosom—least of all 
that of one who knew that the now limited period of his 
dedicated to unremitting exertions, 
from which he was to detive no benetit. 

Scott had now attained his fifty-tifth year, a term of life 
when even the most robust begin to own the nipping frost 
of time, and feel the vigorous energy which inspires the 

In our author’s individual 
constitutional infirmity, and 
he had been visited, 


existence must be 


frame of manhood decay. 
case, moreover, considering 
the mental afflictions with 
perhaps we might date his comparative powers of exer- 
tion several years farther forward. Yet with a devoted 
alacrity of soul, and a steady determination of purpose, 
above all Roman fame,” he now set 
himself down to the task of redeeming a debt of up- 
wards of 120,000/., and amending his broken fortunes, 
The first object to which he naturally turned, was the 
had 


gaged previous to the bankruptey of Constable & Co. ; but 


which 


“above all Greek, 


completion of the works upon which he been en- 
a difficulty unfortunately arose to interrupt his labours at 
By the agreements of the 7th March 
readers will 


the very outset. 
and 20th October, 
have seen that Scott had contrac 
of fiction on certain terms. At the 
ruptey, one of these had been proceeded in a little way, 
hame of 


1823, before given, our 

ted to write two works 
date of the bank- 
and advertised by Constable & Co., under the 
“ Woodstock.” The paper for printing the work had 
been sent by Constable & Co. to the printers, and the 
of the 


this state of 


author himself had even received the amount 
price agreed on—in ills, as 
matters, the trustee for the creditors of Constable & Co., 
claimed right to have the work thus contracted and paid 
for completed for the benefit of those whom he repre- 
sented, stating his readiness to fulfil Constable & Co.'s 
part of the contract by publishing the work. The trus- 
tee for the creditors of Sir Walter Scott on the other 
hand maintained, that the contract hid been voided by 
the bankruptcy of the purchasers and publishers of the 
work, and their consequent inability to perform their 
part of the contract; that the payment of the price was 
not the only obligation incumbent on them; that they 
were bound to publish the works, which they could not 
do; and that, when the author contracted with them, he 
had a reference to advantages which he would derive 
from their being the publishers, but which could not be 
obtained from the trustee for their creditors ; that he had 
a material interest in the books being properly published, 
both with reference to his fame as an author, and his re- 


usual. In 


expenses of sale LA9OST7T 10 0 
Cost of paper and printing 
2225 00 


1000 O00 


(same as Redgauntlet) 
Sum to cover contingencies 











ate Re tcrg 8212 10 0 
Remains - ‘ he + = - 6750 0 0 
Add value of copyright after first impression 1300 0 0 
Produce of Woodstock - - - £8050 00 
2. Life of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, 5 vols.* 8vo, 
8000 copies ; shop-price 
52s. 6d. boards - = ° - £21000 00 
Deduct one-third as above £7000 0 0 
Ditto for paper, &e. ~ 3706 0 0 
Ditto for contingencies - 1200 00 


11,906 0 0 


9094 00 
Add value of copyright after first edition 2166 13 4 


13 4 








Produce of Bonaparte’s Life - - £11,260 
The preceding calculation was pretty nearly correct 
in both instances, although the plan of the larger work 
was afterwards so much altered as entirely to nullify the 
above estimate. Woodstock” was quickly completed, 
and we find that at a meeting held on the 26th May, of 
the creditors of Ballantyne & Co., Mr. Gibson, (Scott’s 
agent,) “reported particulars of the sale of Woodstock, 
7900 copies of which had been sold to Hurst & Robertson 
at £6500; but they being unable to complete the bar- 
gain, they had been transferred to Longman & Co. on 
the same terms. The money had been paid, and was 
deposited with Sir William Forbes & Co., to wait the 
issue of the decision as to the respective claims of Con- 
stable & Co. and Sir Walter Scott’s trustees. The re- 
mainder of the impression had been sold to Constable 
& Co.'s trustee at 18s. 6d. each copy, at a credit of ten 
inonths from delivery, with five per cent. discount for 
iny earlier payment, of which the trustees approved. 
In consequence of advice from Sir Walter Scott and 
Longman & Co., it had been thought advisable to re- 
strict the first edition of the Life of Napoleon to 6000, 
instead of 8000 copies, as originally intended.” We 
may here state shortly, that the question of right to these 
works was ultimately decided in favour of Scott’s trus- 
tees. 
In this year, 1826, Scott performed an invaluable ser- 
vice to his country by the successful resistance of his 











versionary interest of the works. He admitted that in 








| pen to a proposed measure of government. ‘This was 
Mr. Canning’s project for abolishing the small-note cur. 
rency of Scotland, and assimilating the monetary system 
j}to that of England. Violent opposition was of course 
| offered to this proposal by the Scotish public, but as their 
}opinions were viewed by the legislature as emanating 
|only from selfishness, there seemed little probability of 
their remonstrances being at all attended to. In this di. 
lemma Scott (being no doubt urged by feelings of grati. 
| tude towards those connected with the banks, as well as 
| more patriotic motives) stepped forward, and in three 
successive letters inserted in the Weekly Journal news- 
paper, (published by his friend Mr. Ballantyne,) he so 
thoroughly exposed the absurdity of the parliamentary 
scheme, that notwithstanding the powerful support of 
Mr. Croker, and other financial writers, the legislature at 
once dropped all further thoughts of proceeding with it, 
The letters had the sonorous and euphonie signature of 
* Malachi Malagrowther” attached to them, but contained 
so many palpable traits of Scott’s peculiar humour, pa- 
thos, and sarcasm, that there was not a moment’s doubt 
concerning their paternity. The author’s own feelings, 
as we learn from a gentleman then connected with Mr. 
Ballantyne’s establishment, were excited in an unusual 
degree on this occasion. 'T'wo days after the first letter 
had appeared, he was in the printing-house with his friend 
Mr. Ballantyne, when the latter remarked, that he had 
heen more solicitous and careful about the proof of this 
little composition, than he had ever observed him to be 
respecting any of his productions. “ Yes,” said he, in 
a tone that electrified even this familiar friend, who had 
heard him speak before under all varieties of circum. 
stances, “ my former works were for myself, but this— 
this is for my country !” 





_—$—a— 
CHAPTER VIII. 

FROM THE DISCLOSURE OF THE WAVERLEY SECRET IN 
FEBRUARY I827, TO THE DEATH OF SIR WALTER 
scoTT, IN SEPTEMBER 1832, 

“ Woodstock” was the last of Scott’s works in which 


he appeared under the mysterious guise of the « Author 
of Waverley ;” for although the necessary investigation 
into the books of Ballantyne & Co. had clearly estab- 
lished the paternity of these productions, those concerned 
did not perhaps reckon it altogether prudent to tear the 
veil at once from the face of the Great Unknown whose 
magic pen had hitherto been so prolific a source of wealth. 
The public were therefore left in a sort of dubious twi- 
light on the subject; a wavering betwixt doubt and cer- 
tainty, more tantalising even than their previous state of 
complete ignorance. 

It is certainly not one of the least remarkable cireum- 
stances connected with these novels, that the mystery of 
their authorship should have been so long and faithfully 
preserved, considering the number of individuals to whom 
the truth was undoubtedly known. Scott himself speaks 
of some score of persons to whom the secret was im- 
parted ; but many more than either he or they dreamt of, 
were privy to it, several of whom, to our certain know- 
ledge, although they acquired their information quite ac- 
cidentally, yetdid so in spite of the most anxious precau- 
tions to keep them in ignorance, and were therefore no 
way bound by the laws of friendly and honourable con- 
fidence from communicating the fact to the public. We 
could mention many instances of this spontaneous and 
unsolicited secrecy, but shall only state one, as being 
equally illustrative of the trivial casualties which will 
sometimes baffle the “best laid schemes of mice and 
inen,” and of the honour of the individual immediately 
concerned. A gentleman, who happened to be in the 
establishment of Ballantyne and Company, one day, at 
the time when the public curiosity—including his own— 
respecting the mysterious author was at its height, picked 
up, while walking through the compositor’s room, a small 
slip of paper, which he was just about to toss away 
again, when his eye caught the autograph of Scott, with 
which he was well acquainted. It proved to be a card 
from him to Ballantyne, the back, or address, of which 
was torn off. It began, “ Dear James,’ and consisted 
only of two sentences; but these were sufficiently ex- 
planatory of the great Waverley secret. The first alluded 
to the return of the last proof sheets of the novel then 
passing through the press; and the second conveyed the 





* This was the original size agreed on. 


brief intimation,—“ I have already laid another vessel on 
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the stocks.” This individual preserved his secret for 
upwards of six years,—in short, until Scott himself di- 
vulged it,—when the writer of these pages heard the 
fact, then for the first time stated, from his own lips. 
Innumerable anecdotes are told of the attempts made 
to surprise Scott into an acknowledgment of his iden- 
tity with the “ Author of Waverley ;” but all accounts 
agree as to the inimitable readiness and composure with 
which he baffled them. ‘To those who had the boldness 
directly to impeach him with the fact, he hesitated not at 
once to reply by a broad denial. He considered, he said, 
that as they had no right to ask such a question, they 
had just as little right to expect a candid answer. This 


may be reckoned somewhat at variance with a due regard | 


to the strict laws of truth; but how was it possible for 
one in Scott’s situation to protect himself otherwise ? In 


questions of authorship, an equivocation, or half-denial, | 


subjects the accused to the risk of misconstruction, in- 
calculably more injurious and degrading in the public 


eye, and+(if he be a man of correct feeling) in the opinion | 


of himself, than the suspicion of a downright falsehood. 
Can there be any meanness more despicable than that of 
a man allowing himself to be supposed entitled to that 
credit which he is conseious is the right of another? Yet 
to such an imputation would Scott have subjected him- 
self had he descended to quibble and equivoeate. The 
severest trial of this nature to which he was ever exposed, 
was undoubtedly on the following occasion :—About the 
year 1817, when the fame of the novels was at the high- 
est, and public curiosity still anxious about them, Scott 
was on a visit to London, and had the honour of dining 
with the Prince Regent at Carlton House. Lord Low- 


ther, Mr. Croker, and several others, were of the party. | 
After dinner, the Prince filled a glass, and said, “I have! 


neither a blessed bear, nor yet atappit hen, (see Waver- 
ley,) but I have, at least, as good claret asever the Baron 


of Bradwardine had, and in that claret I drink to the! 


health of the greatest genius of my country, the Author 
of Waverley.” The toast was, of course, duly honoured, 
as toasts of princes generally are, and every one waited 
with some curiosity to know what Mr. Scott would do. 
He stood up and said, that he did not pretend to misun- 
derstand what his Royal Highness meant, and accepted 
the intended compliment with gratitude ; but, “Sire, I 
am not the Author of Waverley.” The Prince immedi- 
ately rejoined, “I am excessively happy to hear it, be- 
cvuse I now find that I reckon two of the greatest men of 
Europe as my subjects, instead of one,—I have now oth 
the author of the ‘Lady of the Lake,’ and the Author of 
‘Waverley.’” The Prince, from that time forward, 
always maintained that the novels could not have been 
written by Scott, because he held it impossible that any 
body should take the liberty of mystifying Adm. Sia 
Walter, on the other hand, said, that the Prince had no 
right to pry into the secret, which he would have confi- 


ded to him without any scruple, if they had been alone, | 


but which he had no notion of publishing before company 
—especially when that company comprised people in any 
way connected with literary pursuits. Besides, he used 
to add, ‘they were a’ half fou.’ 

But it was seldom that Scott was arraigned in this 
trying manner; and his presence of mind, and readiness 


of remark, enabled him to defeat all the numerous indi-! 


rect, though often well-laid snares, to entrap him into a 
disclosure of his mystery ; and, in fact, he said himself, 
he never recollected being in pain or confusion on the 
subject. It was said, that he was once thrown off his 
guard in a conversation with Lord Byron* in the shop of 
Murray the publisher, and made a remark tantamount to 
an admission of his being the author of the novels, which 
he himself immediately observed, and “covered his con- 
fusion by a precipitate retreat ;” but our authe 
declares in his introduction to the recent edi 
verley,” that he had no recollection of: 
taking place, which, as he justly observes, eOtild Starcely 
have been the case had it ever occurred. The Qint from 
which Scott ran the greatest risk of discovery, ‘was his 
introducing into his narratives conversational remarks, 
and scenes which had occurred in his own presence, 
more particularly in the company of his familiar friends 
and acquaintances. Thus we have seen, that Hogg 
found him out by the dissertation about long sheep and 
short sheep, in the introduction to the “Black Dwarf.” 


—_—_— 


solemnly 
of « Wa-! 
a scene} 










* Vide “ Medwyn’s Conversations.” 








| From that time forth, the Shepherd, as he added the suc- [ther his intellectual labours. No two minds can be im- 
/cessive novels to his library at Altrive Lake, had them Jagined of more dissimilar elements than those of the great 
bound up with the unequivocal title,“ Scorr’s Noves,” |novelist and his wite,—and of this, the following short 
stamped on their back. Scott happened to visit the Bard janecd te, although trifling in itself, is yet forcibly illus- 
of Yarrow after the latter had continued this practice for i trative. Walking together, one fine spring morning, 
several years, and observing this laconic index to the |through the parks at Abbotsford, where bevies of lambs 


hine, Sir Walter’s “lungs 


contents of the volumes, remarked with great gravity,}were frisking about in the suns 


ler 


| : tau > : | 7 . : 
i What a stupid fellow of a book bins yours must be, | began to crow like chanticleer,” with the beauties of the 
Jamie, to spell Scots with two ts.’ “Ah! Wattie,! pastoral scene around him ; 


Wattie!” returned Hogg, turning on his friend a look of |fine lamb coming contidingly close up to them, he ex- 


and upon one particularly 


chuckling glee, “I’m ower auld a cat to draw that strae | claimed in the fulness of his benevolent emotions, “What 


| before !’ 


At one time the Shepherd's bile was so much }a beautiful and innocent-looking creature, Charlotte !” 


irritated by the pertinacity with which Scott preserved |“ It is, indeed,” responded the lady, in a reciprocally 
his incognito, that he set to and drew ap a body of evi- earnest tone of voice, —* wouldn't it make a fine pie!” 
dence on the subject, sufficient, as he thought, to render |“ Oh God!” ejaculated her husband, as if the odour of 


ih 


sud 


| 


further disavowal of the truth, at least to him, altogether | the shambles had been denly placed under his nos- 
ridiculous. This modern “ Cloud of Witnesses” the ‘trils. The lady, have reason to believe, was aware 
compiler handed to Mr. Laidlaw to be shown to Seott,/of the nature of his lite: 


who merely remarked, without the slightest discompo- instance we have ever heard of her testifying the slight- 


we 
ary occupations, but the only 


sure,—* Very ingenious—very ingenious indeed.” Hogg est interest in them, was her one day asking him to * set 
| had too much proper feeling to give his catalogue of to and write another of his old-fashioned stories, as she 
| proofs to the world; but it is said that several of them, |was much in need of a new drawing-room carpet.” In- 
| pointing out some of Seott’s grammatical peculiarities, |deed, there is some reason to suspect that her ladyship 
were so startingly just, that they had the effect of making |did not even read the whole of her husband’s romances. 
him avoid the same marks of identity ina great measure | At least we have it from a sure source, that in August 


{ 


| 


i] 


lafterwards. One old lady, of no mean pretensions to} 1822, many months after the publication of the « For- 

lliterary talent, caused Scott incessant annoyance, for ai‘runes or Nicer,” and long after the «whole world’ 

' os ° . . . . . . . 

considerable time, by the ostentatious manner in which} (in fashionable phraseology) had eagerly devoured it, 
] 


| 


she went gadding about amongst the fashionable coteries|her ladyship was slowly wading through the second vo- 


fof Auld Reekie upon the publication of every new work, |lume, as a duty she felt necessary to perform in order to 
ltelling every one of her absolute assurance of Scott be-/ sustain her part in conversation. 


Upon the same gentle- 
itl ! 


ind who had the 
being supplied to him by herself in the course of conver-! most undoubted means of knowing) being asked whether 
There was really some slight truth in the latter |Sir Walter concerned himself about his lady's studies or 


circumstance 


ling the author, and pointing out particular passages as} man who mentions 


! sation. 
assertion, and Scott therefore bore with her impertinent | employments, he replied decidedly, « Never a moment!” 
| 


| 
| As will sometimes h owever, the very indif- 


chattering for a long time, with great patience,—for | 
thine of this sort was most industri-|ference which Lai 
! 


i 


ly S tified respecting her hus- 


of course, every 
band’s labours contributed to confirm many in the belief 
hi nd 

ana, 


ously collected and repeated to him by those « d——« 
of whom Sir Fretful P! 


| 
| 
| good-natured friends,” lagiary |of her secretly assisting him; what will scarcely be 


complains,—until one day, upon being told of a fresh in-| credited, even her own family were of the number. Mr. 
stance of her provoking gossip, he exclaimed with more | Laidlaw told a friend of ours, that Miss Scott, (now Mrs. 
lirritation than he was ever known to betray on a similar} Lockhart,) who, whatever were her HiCIONS, WAS as 


! secret as the world was 





| . “a 
occasion,x—* The auld hag! As if she had never bother- | really 


rnorant of the Waverley 








led any body but me with her cursed lang-winded stories.” |in general, once mentioned to him the cireumstance of 
| This remark being duly reported to the party concerned, | her mother’s copy of the novels remaining so long uncut 
land Josing, as may be imagined, nothing of its original in her chamber, as conti ig her belief, not only that 
| harshness by the repetition, had the ¢ ffect of relieving | her father was the axthor of them, but that her mother 
him from one source of annoyance at least. must be privy to the mystery, if not actually assisting in 
| Wecould fill pages with anecdotes on this head, but their compilation: a ne, that if she had not known 
most of them have been so long familiar to the world, !every thing about them beforeliand, she must have glared 
| that it is unnecessary to recapitulate them. One of the! in the curiosi peruse them, evinced by every body 
most singular facts connected with the subject, was the else, upon th lication ; : 
| delusion under which many even of those who partic But the time w Ww ived when it became impos- 
| pated in “the secret,” laboured with respect to the actual | sible longer to wear the veil of mystery in which he had 
| composing, or putting toveth« r, of the tales. Being 30 | ne sucec ssfi ILy shroue | himself. The Inivestiga- 


aware, that he had assistance from various quarters in| tions into the affairs of Co and Ballantyne dis- 


the collecting of his materials, they likewise imagined | closed the fact beyond a doubt, and would have rendered 


jhe must have received aid in filling up his narratives. [It /further disavowal on the author's part as ridiculous as 
;seemed as impossible to them as to the rest of the world,| vain. Still, for the reasons before alluded to, the parties 
| that he could otherwise have put such a mass of writing chiefly interested did not think it prudent to blaze forth 
}through his hands. Amongst others, the author's brother, /the secret to the million, and the fact remained hovering 


|Thomas,* long enjoyed a large share of this spurious | betwixt doubt and certainty for nearly a twelvemonth 
credit, nor does it appear that he ever endeavoured to /afterwards. As this is per ‘ 
correct the error. But a still more absurd report was at will have of introducing a quotation from his pen, we 
one time very generally propagated, assigning to Lady | will allow him to state the manner and oceasion of his 
; Scott a large share of her husband's literary toil. It was | reve aling himself in his own simple 
confidently asserted, that she contributed most of the! «It was,” says he, 

| episodical rhymes in the novels,—nay, that she had writ-|have avowed these works during m 
ten one entire canto of the “ Lady of the Lake!” 
ridiculous rumour was current about the year 1817, and/by the care of others rather than mine) with the pur- 
found very appropriate countenance and support from jpose of supplying t! evidence of the truth 
the marvel-loving journalists on the other side But 
Atlantic. The truth is, that no literary man was perhaps | the affairs of my publishers unfortunately passed 
ever mated with one less ca 


! 


rhaps the last opportunity we 


lancuage.* 


‘my original intention never to 


life-time, and the 


\ 
\ 


PCy er . - 
This | original manuscripts were carefully preserved (though 





necessary 
r if uncing it should arrive.t+ 
h 


i} 


ot the} when the peri dl « 


aving 
4 


rom their own, I had no 


pable or less inclined to fur-|into a management different 





right any longer to rely upon secrecy in that quarter ; 
* By an omission in an early part of our Memoir,/and thus my mask, like Aunt Dinah’s in ¢ ‘Tristram 
eal wut 


ttl 








e threadbare a 


which we have had no suitable opportunity of correcting | Shandy,’ having begun to wax a | 


until now, it was neglected to be stated*that it was the the chin, it became time to lay it aside with a good grace, 
misfortunes of this relative, while practising as a law-|unless I desired it should fall in pieces from my face, 
agent in Edinburgh, which hastened the publication of} which was now become likely. Yet J had not the slight- 
Marmion :—a circumstance only obscurely hinted at by | 

Scott, to account for some of the imperfections of that|* Introduction to Chronicles of the Canongate. Oct. 1827. 
work, but which, had he explained it in full, would have} + “These manuscripts are at present (August 1831) 
revealed a specimen of fraternal aflection rarely if ever | advertis d for public seule, which is an addition, though a 


equaled. ‘small one, to other ann 
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lecting the 
was finally made; nor was there the slightest 
concert between my learned and respected friend Lord 
Meadowbank and myself upon that oceasion. It was, as 
the reader is probably aware, upon the 23d of February 
called for establishing a profes- 
that the commu- 


sat down to table, 


est intention of sé time and plece in whishthe 


disclosure 


last, ata public meeting 
Theatrical Fund in Edinburgh, 
nication took Just 
Lord Meadowbank* asked me privately whether I 


sional 
place, before we 
was 
preserve my incognito on the 
Waverley Novels? [did not im- 
f his lordship’s question, al- 
it, and 


still anxious to 
what were called the 
mediately see the 
though IT might certatuly have been led to infer 
replied that “the had 
known to so many people, that I 
Lord Meadowbank 
great honour of proposing my health to the 


purpose “ 


secret now ol necessity 
was indifferent on the 
subject. was thus induced, while 
doing me the 
meeting, to say something on the subject of these novels, 
so strongly connecting them with me as the author, th “em 
by remaining silent, I must have stood convicted, either |t 
of the actual paternity, or of the still greater crime of | 
being supposed willing to receive indirectly praise to 
which I had no just title. I thus found myself suddenly 
and unexpectedly placed in the confessional, and had the | 
task of avowing myself to the numerous and respectable | 
company assembled, as the sole and unaided author of | 
these novels of Waverley, the paternity of which was | 
likely at one time to have formed a controversy of some 
celebrity, for the ingenuity with which some instructors 
of the public gave their assurance on the subject, was ex- 
tremely persevering.” 
The eulogy with which Lord Meadowbank prefaced | 
his toast was a brief but splendid one, and our ini ibility, 
from want of room to insert it here, wouk { cause us much | 
regret, were it not for its being given, with a full re port 
of all the convivial proceedings of the meeting, amongst 
the introductory matter to the last edition of the “Chro- 
the C Scott’s reply, however, on | 
this interesting and memorable occasion, linper: atively | 
demands a place. He said “he did not think that, in| 
to-day, he would have the task of ac know- | 


nicles of inongate,” 


coming here 
ledging before three hundred gentleme nh, a secret which, 
considering that it was communicated to more than | 
twenty people, had been remarkably well kept. He w: 1s | 
now before the bar of his country, and might be unde r-| 
stood to be Lord apvadowbank, as an of- 
fender ; yet he was sure that every impartial jury weald|° 
Not Proven. He did not now think 
it necessary to enter into the reason of his long silence. | 
Perhaps eaprice might have a considerable share in it. 
He had now to say, that the merits of these 
oe had any, and their faults, entirely 
» himself. He was afraid to think on what 
‘Look on’t again—I dare not.’ He had 
and he knew that it would 
meant, then, seriously to 
was the author, he was the 
With the exception of quo- 


on trial before 


bring in a verdict of 


however, 
works, 1 were 
linp itabl 

he had done. 
thus fur unbosomed himself, 
be reported to the public. He 
state, that when he 
sole and undivided author, 


tations, there was not a single word that was not derived 


said he 


from himself, or suggested in the course of his re ading.} 
The and the book buried. You 
will allow me further to say, with Prospero, it is your 
breath that has filled my sails.” He concluded by pro- 
posing the health of Mr. Mack Vv, of the Theatre Royal, 
Edinburgh, as “his friend Bailie Nicol Jarvie.’ be 
the character in which that excellent 
dual first acquired celebrity. 

The sensation excited in the meeting, (of which Scott 


wand was now broken, 


being 
actor and indivi- 





® One of the Judges of Scotland, termed 
Lords of Council and Session. He was also one of the 
Criminal Judges, termed Lords of Justiciary. 

{ In his more leisurely explanation in his introdue- 
tion to the « Chronicles of the Canongate,’ Scott says, 
“ While I take on myself all the merits and defects at- 
tending these compositions, I am bound to acknowledge 
with gratitude hints of subjects and legends, which I 
have received from various quarters, and have occasion- 
ally used as a foundation of my fictitious compositions, 
er woven up with them in the shape of episodes.’ He 
then mentions several friends from whom he received 
obligations of this nature,—and particularly Mr. Train, 
supervisor of excise, now at Castle-Douglas, to whom 
he was indebted for many interesting traditions and 
sketches worked into the novels, 


Supreme 





subject ot} 


become | 


lup by a more elaborate explanation in his preface to the 
“Chronicles of the 
|appeared in the autumn of the same year,) which we 


‘twith many local and historical details connected with his 


}emanated trom prejudiced sources. 


json to do so,’ 


| er . 
which he had sent one day to the printing office, was 
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| hienae If was chairman,) by the above announcement, is 
‘described to us as venting itself in sounds resembling 
frather yells of delight, than mere shouts of applause. 
'And no marvel,—considering the occasion was that of a 
Scotsman telling his countrymen, face to face, that they 
had amongst them the greatest writer of the age—even 
he himself, who (to use the words of Lord Meadow- 
bank) had conferred a new reputation on their national 
character, and bestowed on Scotland an imperishable |t 
name, were it only by her having given birth to him- 
'self. 
| <All broad Scotland—we may say, all Britain, sympa- 
‘thised in the exultation of the audience, at a disclosure 
which, we fear, somewhat blunted the general regret for 
the proximate cause of its being made. It was followed 
Canongate,” (the first series of which 
have had such frequent occasion to quote froin and refer 
o during the course of our memoir. 

The « Life of N: apoleon” appeared in August 1827, 
being extended to nine, instead of its originally inte nded 
limits of five volumes. In the latter end of 1826, he 
had visited the Continent, with his daughter Miss pies 
Scott, for the purpose of making himself acquainted 


work, and gleaning information from those personally 
engaged in the transactions which it recorded. At Paris, 
he was received by the family of Charles X. with every 
mark of honour and respect, and every facility Was 
placed at his disposal | xy that unfortunate monarch for 
assisting him in the object of his visit. We wish we 
icould say as much for those courtiers and general offi- 
cers to whom Scott was necessarily obliged to have re- 
course for the information required, From the tenor of 
the work, it is beyond a doubt that many of the facts 
'upon which various parts of the narrative were founded, 
Scott was thus mis- 
led in many important particulars; and it was doubtless 
his consciousness of, and regret for, this unwitting fault, 
that induced him in his latter will and testament to be- 
queath to his son-in-law, Mr, Lockhart, the duty of 
“correcting and cutting down the Life of Bonaparte to 
a less size, Which may be done with a prospect of con- 
siderable advantage, or to suggest some competent per- 
Until this is done, therefore, the work 
can hardly be pronounced a finished or standard one; 
but with all its faults it is a aed production, and 
worthy of its illustrious author. No half dozen of his 
works cost him, from first to last, nearly so much trouble 
and anxiety as this biography, and he became terribly 

tired of it before the conclusion. Some of the MS, 


somehow or other lost, and gave him infinite vexation 
in the re-writing, being quite unable to recollect what 
he had previously said. After this accident, he always 
transmitted a note to Ballantyne of the copy sent; and 
one of these, containing an objurgation sufliciently evine- 
ing the impatience with which he was labouring at his 
task, we are enabled to give :—* Dear James,—I send 
copy Nap. pp. I have clapped him in Elba—damn 
him.” With all its imperfections, and the positive pre- 
judice with which it was received by the public, the work 
is understood to have produced about 12,0001, a sum 
which soon after enabled him, with the addition of other 
earnings and accessory sources, to pay to his creditors a 
dividend amounting to one-third of their original claims 
—or six shillings and eightpence in the pound. It must 
be recollected, however, that the interest on the enormous | 
principal had been a!l the while accumulating. 

In October 1827, the first series of the “ Chronicles 
of the Canongate” were published, in two volumes; 
consisting (besides a biographical sketch of the imagina- 
ry chronicler, Chrystal Crottangry, Esq.) of three tales, 
entitled “The Highland Widow,” “'The Two Drovers,” 
and “The Surgeon’s Daughter.” In the last edition of 
the novels, the latter tale has been placed as the con- 
cluding volume of all, and in its former locality have been 
substituted three detached pieces, respectively called 
“ My Aunt Margaret’s Mirror,” «'The Tapestried Cham- 
ber,” and “The Laird’s Jock,” which appeared in the 
Keepsake in 1828, With the exception of «The Sur- 
geon’s Daughter,” these pieces are mere sketches, but 
all of them distinguished by fewer or more traits of our 


tale—the materials of © while h were furnished by Mr. 
'Train—is one of the most interesting of all the author's 
productions, and is peculiarly remarkable for the felici- 
tous facility with which he transfers his characters from 
the rural quiet and homely scenes of an obscure Scotish 
village to the pomp and pageantry of an eastern court, 
—yet preserves them the same amid every change of 
fortune and situation. In the same year in which these 
tales appeare d, Scott also contributed a preface to the 
“Memoirs of La Rochejacqueline” for Coustable’s Mis. 
cellany. 

In 1828, a second series of the “Chronicles of the 
Canongate,” in three volumes, was published. These 
contained “The Fair Maid of Perth’ —a work far su- 
perior, in our estimation, to many of its predecessors, 
and which showed that our author’s resources were as 
unlimited as ever. In November, the same year, he also 
published the first part of a juvenile History of Scot- 
land, under the title of « Tales of a Grandfather,” being 
addressed to his grandchild John Hugh Lockhart, whom 
he typified under the appellation of Hugh Littlejohn, 
Esq. ‘This delightful work was completed by second 
and third parts—making altogether nine volumes—pub- 
lished respectively in 1829 and 1830, and forms one of 
the most useful and instructive juvenile publications in 
our language. In 1831 he added to these instructive 
tales another series on France, published also in three 
volumes, uniform with the former. Early in the year 
1831 appeared « Anne of Geierstein,” in three volumes ; 
and, as if to show the combination of vigour and versa- 
tility which his intellect still retained, he published suc- 
cessively in the same year (in one volume each) two 
religious discourses entitled “Sermons by a Layman,” 
and an Essay on Gardening and Arboriculture! In_ the 
year following, he contributed an excellent “ History of 
Scotland,” in two volumes, to “ Lardner’s Cabinet Cy- 
clypedia,”—and also “ Letters on Demonology and 
Witchcraft,” in one volume, to Mr. Murray’s « Family 
Library.” Our readers may conceive how powerful must 
have been that principle of integrity and love of inde- 
pendence, which could stimulate a man on the verge of 
threescore to such astonishing exertions. Here we have, 
in the course of three years, that is to say, from the be- 
ginning of 1827 to the latter end of 1830, no less than 
nine-and-twenty original volumes—making nearly ten 
a-year—from his unassisted pen! It is almost frightful 
to contemplate the amount of mental labour he must 
have undergone in the process. But we have not yet 
stated the whole. Amongst the other projects started for 
the purpose of raising money, was one for republishing 
the whole of the “ Waverley Novels” in a uniform and 
condensed size, illustrated by notes, prefaces and plates, 
and the whole revised and amended by the author. 
With this view, when the copyright of them was brought 
to the hammer, to the surprise of not a few, it was re- 
purchased by one of the late partners of the firm of 
Constable and Co., at 8,400/. It soon appeared that this 
purchase was made by the trustees on account of Scott's 
creditors, and that the new edition was to be published 
for their behoof by the purchaser, Mr. Cadell. It ac- 
cordingly began to appear in June 1829, and so well 
was it adapted to the taste and convenience of the pub- 
lic, equally as to appearance, size, and price, that th 
sale soon reached an average of 23,000 copies. To give 
the reader an idea of the magnitude of this concern— 
commercially speaking—it may be stated, says Mr. 
Chambers, “that in the mere production of the work, 
not to speak of its sale, about 1000 persons, or nearly a 
hundredth part of the population of Edinburgh were 
supported !” The volumes appeared in rapid succession, 
and so indefatigably did Scott labour at the editing of 
them, thi yaniid all the exertion necessary to produce 
his other al compositions, no less than nineteen 






were pu by December 1830—many of them con- 
taining 0 and prefaces so copious, as, taken alto- 
gether, would form a bulky volume in themselves ! 

very 


The profits of these volumes must have been 


creditors, with the produce of his other works, enabled 
our author to pay a further dividend of three shillings 
in the pound, which, but for the grievous accumulation 
of interest, would have reduced his debts nearly one- 
half. 54,0002. had now been paid, all of which, with 
the exception of 60001. or 70001., had been realised by 





author's incomparable power of narrative. The larger | 


Scott’s individual exertions. Besides al! this, he had 


large, and the share of them which belonged to Scott’s | 
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paid up the premiums upon the policies of insurance on 
his life for 22,0002. So strikingly honourable did Scott's 
conduct appear to his creditors, that, in the latter end of 
1830, a general meeting was called, when it was unani- 
mously agreed to present him with the library, manu- 
scripts, furniture and plate of Abbotsford, all of which 
he had voluntarily surrendered to them at the time of 
his insolvency. 

It was now evident that, but for some fatal interven- 
tion, Scott would speedily retrieve all the disasters which 
had befallen him; but alas! the labour necessary for 
such a consummation, came at a period of life when he 
was least able for the task. In November 1830, he re- 
sizned his office as principal clerk of session, retaining, 
of course, the retiring or superannuation pension.* His 
reason for taking this step was not the ostensible one of 
procuring ease and relief to himself from the duties of 
the office. It was for the purpose of working harder 
than ever. He found that the time devoted to his lite- 
rary labours was more profitably employed than that 
consumed in his attendance in the parliament house ; 
and he reckoned it a duty to his creditors to adopt the 
course which would be most immediately advantageous 
to them. With this magnanimous intention he retired 
to Abbotsford, where he set to work with a determined 
applicability that showed he considered every moment 
mis-spent which did not contribute to the accomplish- 
ment of his object. In fact, his intense anxiety may be 


= 








slightly alluded to, which, beyond doubt, contributed 
greatly to shake his enfeebled powers of mind and body, 
and hasten the melancholy catastrophe which soon after- 
wards overtook him. . 

It need ‘scarcely be mentioned that, as a high tory, 
Scott, like many other well meaning men, (as must be 
allowed,) contemplated with horror and alarm the mea- 
sure of reform introduced into the House of Commons 
by Lord John Russell, in March 1831, exceeding, as it 
did, in its provisions, even what the warmest advocates 
of the cause had anticipated. Immediately upon its di- 
vulgement, the freeholders of Roxburghshire, who, with 
few exceptions, were decided tories, held a meeting at 
Jedburgh, for the purpose of considering what was to be 
done in reference to the proposed change in the consti- 
tution; and Scott, although in the state of health we 
have described, thought himself bound to attend, and, as 
a sacred duty, record his condemnation of an act, which 
was tantamount to a revolution in the political condition 
of Britain. “A gentleman who was present on this oc- 
casion,” says Mr. Chambers, “described his face as 
shrunken, ill-coloured, and unhealthy—his voice hollow 
and tremulous, and his whole frame feeble, shaken, and 
diminished. But, continued our informant, the leaven 
of lion-heart was still strong within him. He sat in 
evident disquiet during the speeches of the ministerial- 
ists, till near the end of the meeting. He then rose with 
much of his wonted dignity, when addressing an assem- 





said to have amoznted to a passion; and it is known 
that at this period he generally worked for ten or twelve | 
hours per day, and frequently fourteen! The effects of 
this superhuman labour began speedily to show them-| 
selves. He became unable to take even a moderate por-| 
tion of exercise without exhaustion. His speech began | 
to be affected; his contracted right foot became more | 
painfal,—in short, evident indications of approaching 
general paralysis manifested themselves. ‘The best medi- 
cal advice was called in, but his disease was beyond the 
reach of the healing art: it may be called a fever of} 
thought,—it was only by moderating the fervid current 
of his ideas, that the bodily distemper could be allevi- 
ated, and to do this, defied the skill of pharmacy. His 
physicians remonstrated with him upon the dangerous | 
tendency of such continual and arduous mental labour, | 
but their advice was of little use, and in fact it seemed | 
beyond his power to comply with it. Dr. Abercrombie | 
of Edinburgh, one day urged him most anxiously upon 
the necessity of moderating his exertions; “ Sir Wal- 
ter,” said he, “ you must not write so constantly ; really, 
sir, you must not work.” «TI tell you what it is, Doc- 
tor, replied the invalid, “ Molly, when she puts the kettle 
on, may just as well say, ‘ Kettle, kettle, don’t boil !’” 
The kind physician was at last compelled to threaten 
him with the probability of a fatal issue, if he persisted 
in keeping his mind so continually on the stretch. This 
intimation seems at the time to have had some effect 
upon him, as we sce by a letter to a friend in Edinburgh, 
a few days afterwards, the original of which is now be- 
fore us. It is dated March 7th, 1831, and, curious to 
say, the penmanship is much more legible and firm than 
most we have seen penned by him in his “ best days.” 
The passage alluding to his iliness is as follows :—* Dr. 
Abercrombie threatens me with death if I write so 
much; and die, I suppose, I must, if I give it up sud- 
denly. I must assist Lockhart a little, for you are aware 
of our connection, and he has always showed me the 
duties of a son; but, except that, and my own necessary 
work at the edition of the Waverley novels, as they call 
them, I can hardly pretend to be writing any thing,— 
for after all, this same dying is a ceremony, one would 
put off as long as they could.” The rest of the letter 
is penned in a cheerful and even happy strain, alluding 
to the delight he had experienced from the recent visit 
of two mutual friends—ladies—to one of whom he had 
presented words for a Celtic air of which she had ex- 
pressed admiration. It was only a few days after this, 
that he received a shock from an occurrence, before 








* It must be mentioned, to the credit of all parties 
concerned, that Earl Grey’s government offered him a 
pension sufficient to make up the full amount of the 
usual salary: this Scott firmly declined ; and the credit- 
ors, although perfectly entitled to remonstrate, did not 
once urge him to do violence to his poiitical predilec- 


bly, (for you know his manner then is eminently noble 
and graceful,) and told the meeting that he had come 
there that day with great reluctance, and at much per- 
sonal inconvenience, as he had been for some time con- 
tending with severe indisposition.— But, gentlemen, 
said he, clenching his iron fist, and giving it an energetic 
downward motion, ‘had I known that I should shed my 
blood on these boards, I would have spent my last breath 
in opposing this measure,’ He proceeded farther to argue 
the inexpediency of following French political fashions, 
and ended by saying, ‘I must take leave of you, gentle- 
men, and I shall do it in the well-known adage of the 
gladiator to the emperor—Monrirurcs vos sacurat,’ 
In the course of this speech he was hissed by a few in- 
dividuals who were present only as auditors—of which 
he took no notice ; but in replying to the gentleman who 
rose next, when the sound was repeated, he turned quick 
upon those who were expressing their disapprobation, 
and said that he cared no more for their hissing than for 
the braying of the beasts of the field. His feelings, 
nevertheless, were so much affected, that, on his way 
home, he was observed to be in tears; and to the popu- 
lar insult offered to him on this occasion—the first of the 
kind he had been subjected to in his Hfe—together with 
his strong and excited feelings of evil augury for his 
country, we hesitate not to impute the acceleration of 
his fatal distemper. 

He made another and more powerful effort, however, 
to stem, what he doubtless considered, the torrent of po- 
litcal disaster which threatened to overwhelm his native 
land; and it was one which, considering the lassitude 
and depression attending declining health and dejected 
spirits, showed the earnestness of his patriotism. The 
anecdote is thus narrated by our talented friend, John 
M:Diarmid, Esq., editor of the Dumfries Courier, in his 
usual felicitous manner :—“ When the reform fever was 
at its height, a small conservative party in Selkirk and 
neighbourhood determined to get up a loyal and consti- 
tutional address, to be presented to both houses of parlia- 
ment ; and, as a matter of course, the sheriil of the county 
was respectfully requested to lend the ultras, or loyalists 
—no matter which—the aid of his felicitous and ever 
ready pen. ‘The baronet accepted the invitation; set to 
work vigorously; plied his task continuously for the 
space of three days, and in the end produced a memorial, 
or petition, almost rivaling in bulk a single manuscript 
volume of the Waverley novels. ‘That his heart was in 
his words, we do not, and cannot doubt for a moment; 
and accordingly, when the author had said all he felt and 
thought on the subject, he ordered his carriage and de- 
parted for Selkirk, where the parties interested were ready 
to receive him. The idea of having saved Britain and 
Ireland from a measure that threatened to level every an- 
cient land-mark and long-cherished “institution, ‘ at one 
fell swoop,’ as Scotland was saved from the dreaded in- 
fliction of a metallic currency, was no doubt cheering in 


of feeling, though some of those present looked rather 
askance when they gauged, by a single glance of the eye, 
the length, breadth, and depth of so formidable a memo- 
rial. ‘l’o have read it out and out, would have required 
a pretty long sederunt, and betore much progress had 
been made, some one remarked, ‘ that a paper exceeding 
the reform bill itself in length, schedules and boundaries 
included, would infallibly, if received or listencd to at all, 
be thrown aside on the recital of the prayer and title,— 
a general feeling of embarrassment pervaded the assem- 
bly. Dr. Johnson tells a story of Addison, which we 
cannot resist alluding to here. ‘The author, or editor, of 
the Spectator, who acted at one time as under seeretary 
of state, on being asked to pen some particular paper, 
spent so much time over it in selecting happy phrases, 
and balancing sentences, that his superiors would not wait 
the slow progress of mental parturition; and the biographer 


adds, that at last a common clerk executed with ease, 





in an every-day style, what proved too hard for the illus- 
trious Addison. And so it fared on the present occasion. 
The clerk to the meeting, although peradventure no great 
scribe, did the needful on the principle that brevity is the 
soul of wisdom, as well as of wit ; and strange to say, bis 
petition superseded that of the great author of Waverley. 
But the cream of the story follows, The baronet him- 
self felt nowise displeased ; having disburdened his mind, 
said his say, and made a clean breast, he was not a man 
to be put out of humour by * rejected addresses,’ but on the 
contrary, told every one what had happened as a good 
joke—another striking proof of his habitual serenity and 
equanimity of temper.” 

From this time forward, however, Scott's indisposition 
grew rapidly worse, and what occasioned no less surprise 
than additional distress to his friends,—his temper, hitherto 
so gentle, kind and almost impert hable, became ye evish 
and tretful in the extreme. We have reason to believe, 
however, that this remarkable change of disposition arose, 
in a great measure, from his beholding the gradual aec- 
complishment of those political theories which he re- 
garded with so much horrer, and from his strong and ex- 
cited feelings of evil foreboding for the welfare of his native 
land. Ina letter to a friend, at this time, (now in our 
possession,) he says,—* Although it is said in the news- 
papers, Lam actually far from well; and instead of being 
exercising ona brother novelist, Chateaubriand, ny influ 
ence to decide him to raise an insurrection in France, 
which is the very probable employment allotted to me by 
some of the papers, [am keeping my head as cool as I 
can, and speaking with some difficulty. Iam much out 
riding, or rather crawling, about my plantations, when 
the weather will permit.” The epistle concludes with 
the following affecting expression :—* I have owed you a 
letter longer than [ intended, but IT write with pain, and 
general(ly) use the hand of a friend. [sign with my ini- 
tials as enough to represent the poor half of me which is 
left—But Tam still much yours. W.S8.” 

The penmanship of this card shows distinctly the rapid 
progress of his illness. The writing is indistinet—the 
lines uneven—some of the words wrong spelt, and the 
letters of several of them confusedly jumbled together, as 
if the writer was unable to recollect the due order of their 
arrangement. Yet he still continued to labour on. A 
fourth series ef the «Tales of My Landlord,” appeared 
during the summer, in four volumes, respectively enti- 
tled “Count Robert of Paris,” and « Castle Dangerous,” 
and he managed to complete the revising, prefacing, and 
annotating all of his previous novels. The two additional 
tales—the last that emanated from his genius—are un- 
questionably the most faulty and uninteresting of all 
Scott's pre ductions, and bear melane holy evidence of the 
gradual obseuring of his intellect. In both, there are 
some splendid passages, excelled by none in any of his 
other writings, but the conducting of the plot and action 
is lamentably defective ; there is a hesitation im the nar- 
rative, and a tedious dwelling on particular scenes, like a 
man of imperfect vision groping his way through an un- 
known and dangerous road, pausing at places where his 
footing is secure, and from which he, with difficulty, in- 
duces himself to move onward. In fact, while engaged 
with the last of these tales, the symptoms of his disorder 
became so violent, that his physicians declared nothing 
but a complete estrangement from all mental labour, and 
that for a considerable time, could afford him the slightest 
chance of recovery. The only possible means of acecom- 








tions. 


the highest degree; and thus far there was no disparity 


plishing this, seemed to be, by removing him entirely 
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away from the scenes of his previous labours, and from|been !” truly observes the enthusiastic chronicler, “ had cess, we never heard. After some stay at Malta, where 
j the author of Waverley, perhaps the foremost man of | he frequently examined with great interest the armoury 
ull the world, been trodden to death by a decayed post-/| of the palace, in which are preserved several suits of the 
posal was made to him, he expressed the utmost repug-| horse ! Hs j old knights’ armour, he proceeded to Naples in the Bar- 
nance to it—plainly stating his conviction that he would} Our author’s reception at Portsmouth, and the anxious ham. ‘They passed through the straits of Messina, and 
die during the probation of the experiment, and express- {pre parations made for his accommodation on board the | stood close in to the volcanic island Stromboli, which, 
ing the liveliest fears, that his bone s _— —to use the | Barham, were alike honourable to the illustrious invalid,| near midnight, (as it happened,) presented a splendid 
expression of our national ballad—* be laid far from the}and worthy of the generous liberality of the English | appexrance, being, as usual, covered with glowing lava 
Tweed.” By the urgent iaaieabuiits of friends, he was/nation. ‘ The lieutenant-governor, Sir Colin C ampbell, | from the top to the bottom. Sir Walter was luckily so 
at last induced to consent: but a new difficulty presented | (says Captain Hall,) and the other local authorities, | situated that he could view the whole striking scene from 
itself—a requisite mode of accomplishing the journey. |called upon him almost as if he had been a royal person. | the port-hole of his berth, while lying in bed. In two 
The invalid was utterly unfit for bearing the jolting over |age, to place at his disposal all the means in their power days afterwards, that is to say, on the 17th December, 
the rough roads of France and Italy, and it seemed im-}to render his stay at Portsmouth pleasant. The port. | he arrived in the Bay of Naples, where, as recently 
possible to find a In this!admiral, Sir Thomas Foley, waited on him to say, that! coming from a port afflicted with the dreaded cholera, 
dilemma, the natural anxiety of his publisher, Mr. Cadell, |his yacht, and the flag-ship’s barge, were at his orders, | the vessel was instantly ordered to perform a nine days’ 
suggested to him the possibility of procuring a passage in js should he or his family wish to sail about. The com-| quarantine. This unlooked-for penance was endured 
a man-of-war, and he accordingly wrote to Captain Basil | missioner, also, Sir Mic hael Seymour, offered his services, | with characteristic nautical philosophy by the crew ; and 
Hall, then in London, soliciting his interest with the go- | and begged to know if there was any thing in the doc k- | Scott, who had greater cause for grumbling than any of 
vernment in obtaining this favour; and so zealously did | yard which he wished to see.”—The lords of the admi- | 'them, from his younger son Charles being in the town, 
that scientific individual bestir himself in the matter, that ralty happened to be at Portsmouth on a tour of inspec-|as an attaché of the official representative of Britain, 
in three hours after receiving Mr. Cadell’s letter, he had | tion, and they, too, waited upon Sir Walter to learn if; was the only one who maintained his usual equanimity, 
got the required object accomplished, and was enabled to jany thing further could be done to meet his wishes.| An officer of the Barham wrote us that “ Sir Walter, 
write an answer by the same day’s post, communicating | All these attentions were to Sir Walter, in his immove-| whose patience and contentment under all sorts of cir- 
that his majesty had ordered a free passage to Malta for|able modesty, fully as much matter of anxiety as of| cumstances were imperturbable, was the only one amongst 
Sir Walter and his daughter, inthe Barham frigate. As/ gratification. “He wondered,” he said, “why all this|us that bore his fatewith perfect serenity and even cheer. 
the vessel was then busily preparing for her voyage, no} fuss was made about one poor individual.” During the| fulness.” But time is an universal remedy for all hu- 
to be lost, and Sir Walter accordingly bade |few days of his residence ashore, however, he recovered|man distresses. They were permitted to land on the 
Abbotsford in October, with a melancholy,—jhis usual spirits so much, that, but for the continued| 27th, and the parting between the crew and their pre- 
hful.—foreboding of the fate which! weakness in his foot, a stranger would have reckoned, cious freight is described to us as singularly affecting, 
Of this sorrowful presage, he has left an him in perfect health, On the morning of his embarka-|'The rough cheeks of most of the veteran man-of-war's 


all the exciting associations therewith connected,—and a 


residence in Italy was recommended. When this pro- 


suitable convevance by sea. 


time was 
adieu to 
and, alas! trut} 
awaited him. 


affecting testimonial in the following pos ts script to the last tien, —the 29th of October,—Captain Hall says, he had} men were even moist with tears,—so strong was the in- 
of his pe tions, * Castle Dangerous :"— jnever seen him so cheerful, and even anim ited. “ Ever! fluence of this remarkable man in winning the regard 

‘The gentle reader “te aniaden d that these are, inall and anon, as any one came into the room to pick up| and admiration of all who came within the sphere of his 
prubabiley, the last tales which it will be the lot of the |things, he was sure to fire off some good- humoured | society. 


He is now on the eveof|scold about the sin of tardiness, and the proverbial | 
hip of war is commissioned by le ngth of time it took to get ladies underweigh, with} Now reinstated, as it were, in the bosom of his family, 
its royal master to carry the author of Waverley to cli-|their endless bonnets and band-boxes. No one of us| our author’s health and spirits improved so much thathe 
mates in which he may possibly obtain such a restoration leseaped, indeed, male or female. But there ran through | prolonged his stay at Naples till-April, receiving, in the 
rve him to spin his thread to an end all his observations such an air of humour and drollery, | meanwhile, all the attentions from the natives, as well as 

Had he continued to prosecute his} mixed occasionally with a slight dash of caustic sareas sm the British and other foreign residents, which enthusias- 
d prebable that, at|in the funny style of his own dear Antiquary, that the! tic admiration for his genius could suggest. On the 
the term of years he has already attained, the bowl, to|resemblance was at times complete. In short, there ap-| 12th of January he was introduced at court, on which 
use the pathetic language of scripture, would have been | peared so little trace of illness, that the hopes of his ul- | oc casion, from some freak of fancy, he chose to appear 


author to submit to the public 
Visiting foreign parts; as 


of health as may 
in his own country. 


usual literary labours, it seems ind 


who has en-/ timate and full recovery seemed, for the hour, to rest on}in the splendid dress of the Scotish archers—the here. 
an uncommon share of the most in-/surer foundations than ever.’—But, alas! it was soon | i ditary body-guard of the princes of Scotland—which the 
seen that all this was merely a temporary blazing up of natives, in their simplicity, mistook for a field-marshal’s 
When the ship was getting under | uniform ; and much marveling was there amongst them 
departure trom his native shore} at their previous ignorance of his high rank in the army! 
* says Captain Hall,| Every mark of honour and respect was shown him by 
d his friends sue-| the royal family, and King Francis gave directions for 
he ranks |eessively by the hand, as he sat onthe deck of the frigate, | the executing of whatever excavations he might wish to 
of life might have insured him their sympathy under in- | and wished us good-bye, one after another, ina tone which | make among the ruins of Pompeii. With the exception 
disposition, many are now no more; and those who may | showed that he at least knew all hope was over!” of short excursions of curiosity and recreation, however, 
yet follow in his wake, are entitled to expect, in bearing] Scott’s voyage to Malta, accompanied by his son and|he still continued to dedicate all his leisure time to writ- 
inevitable evils, an example of firmness and patience, |daughter, Captain and Miss Scott, was short and plea-| ing; and it is worthy of remark, that the last published 
more especially ou the who has enjoyed no|sant, and his health seemed gradually to improve during | production of his pen—the long and interesting preface 
good fortune during the course of his pilgrimage. | its continuance. We have now before us a long detail! to the second edition of « Castle Dangerous,” with many 
for which the} by one of the officers of the Barham, of every thing} corrections and antiquarian notes on the text—was pre- 

but there is little of] pared and forwarded by him from Naples in February of 


;) which occurred during this voyage ; 
beyond the fact, that whilst all|this year. In April, the travellers proceeded to Rome, 
There they abode for 


broken at the fountain; and little can one, 
joved on the whole 
estimable of worldly blessings, be entitled to complain, 
that life, advancing to its period, should be attended with |the expiring lamp. 
its usual proportion of They have | weigh, and the hour of 
allected him at least in no more painful manner than is | Was arrived, “1 sh ill not soon forget, 
ve of this part of the debt of | the great man’s last look, while he he} 


shadows and storms. 


inseparable from the disehar 


humanity. Of those whose relation to him in t 


part of one 
small 
The public have claims on his gratitude, 
of author Waverley has no adequate means of expression 
but he may be permutts d toh ype that the powers of his| interest to be mentioned, 
mind, such as they are, may not have a different date) on board vied with each other in attending to the wants, | where they arrived on the 21st. 
from his body ; and that he may again meet his patronising | and anticipating the wishes, of their idolised passenger, | nearly a month, and it was nota little curious that during 
ly in his old fashion of literature, at} he, on the other hand, exhibited the most grateful sense | all this time Scott did not pay a single visit to the Vati- 
branch which may not call forth the re-|of the attention shewn him, and seemed daily to gain|can, although he inspected all the other curiosities both 
renovated strength and spirits. ‘The day before the ship|in Rome and the surrounding country, with great atten- 
reached Malta, it made (in nautical phraseology) the |tion,—more especially the residence of Cardinal York, 
}then newly formed, and since extinct, volcanic eruption, | during his latter days, situated at Frasoli, a small village 
lealled “ Graham’s Island,” where Sir Walter landed and | about twelve miles from Rome, where he testified great 
‘examined that singular phenomenon with great interest. |anxiety to glean every particular respecting that indi- 
The enthusiasm of the Maltese, upon the ship’s arrival,| vidual, From Rome, it was intended by the party to 
(having previously got notice of its precious freight,) | return by the Rhine, passing through the states of Ger- 
and indeed from many | was inconceivable, As he entered the town, a public} many, and visiting Vienna, Prague, Toblitz, Carlsbad, 
upwards of | ollicer with his attendants met him, aud delivered a long! Munich, and the other principal towns and cities of that 
Probably one inducement to fix on this route 


friends, if not exact 
least In some 
mark, that— 

; Fes 


‘Superfluous lags the veteran on the stage. 


One, and certainly not the least burdensome of the 


many sources of domestic trouble occasioned to the family 


at Abbotsford, at this thme, by it 


l 


immense nurmber of letters of enquiry which poured i 


master’s illness, was the 


| 
from all quarters of Great Britain, 
parts of the continent. ‘These averaged 
three hundred per week for some time; and being most | speech in the name ef the inhabitants, welcoming him to the | empire. 


punctiliously answered it may be igined what a toil} island, and concluding with a request that he would im-| was the prospect of visiting the venerable Goethe, who, 
was thus devolved on the family. | mortalise it by writing its history! He was afterwards} whilst Scott was residing at Naples, sent a pressing in- 


earnestly solicited to sit for his bust, but declined the} vitation to that effect, through a common friend. “ As- 
compliment, on account of his being so much busied | sure him,” said the kind-hearted old man, « that he will 
proceeded to Portsmouth, escorted by Captain Hall, who, {with writing. Maltese ingenuity, however, contrived to} not fail to find himself in every respect at home under 
in the third volume of hie « Fragments of Voyages and | get over this obstacle. ‘I'he landlord of the house where | our roof, and meet with the respect and attention which 
has given an interesting account of all the in-|Sir Walter lodged was employed, and managed to get| are due to him, not only as the author of a host of im- 
and previous to the em-|his desk and writing materials so placed as to be opposite | portant works, but as a right thinker and a man of ex- 
the key-hole of| alted mind, who has devoted his life to the improvement 
And, as concerns myself, I may truly re- 


Scott reached London by casy stages, being accompa- 


nied by his eldest son and his daughter Anne ; and thence 





Travels,” 
during this journey, 
At one of the stages, ablind horse ran against}the door of an adjoining apartment, 


cidents 
harkation, 


Sir Walter, threw him violently to the ground, and nearly 
Killed him on the spot. 


* What a fate would this have 


which was left open,—and through this aperture the 
artist managed to accomplish his object—with what suc- 








of mankind. 
mark, that this feeling is greatly enhanced by the kindred 
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connection which has subsisted between us for many al complete apathy and unconsciousness to every thing that Jall covered with black ‘cloth. In passing through Mel- 
long year.” was passing around him, nor did he recognise any one,| rose, the whole male population, uncovered, and dressed 
It is needless now to speculate upon the interest which | until his old friend and factor, Mr. Laidlaw, appeared at|in deep mourning, were found drawn up in lines on each 
must have attched to this—the first—meeting, between | his bed-side, whom he warmly shook by the hand, raur- | side of the markefplace, while the bell of the church 
the two greatest geniuses of the age, for alas! it was) muring that “now he knew he wasat Abbotsford.” After | tolled sadly forth™the grief that pervaded all hearts, 
doomed never to take place. The first news that awaited | some hours rest he revived, and had himself borne alter- | There was scarcely a rood of ground on the long road to 
Scott, on reaching Rome, was the intelligence of the} nately into his library and other apartments of his house,}Dryburgh, that had not been rendered famous by the 
death of his great brother-bard, which took place scarcely | and even out to his garden, now blooming in all the rich | magic pen of the deceased, and all seemed to feel it: the 
a month after the date (10th March) of the above letter.| hues and fruitfulness of summer, and seemed delighted | husbandman left his labour in the field, and stood rever- 
We cannot affirm that the occurrence of this event had| with all around him. He continued in this happy mood |ently by the wayside; and the old and infirm were car- 
a pernicious effect on his precarious but seemingly im-| for several days, and even improved so much in his in-|ried to the doors of their cottages, to take a farewell look 
proving condition, but certain It is that from this time his 'tellectual faculties, as to express a wish for passages from jof all that was left of their great chronicler and benefac- 
health rapidly declined, and his impatience to proceed | various authors being read to him. And here we con-|tor. Even Nature herself seemed to sympathise in the 
homewards hourly increased. The party set out accord-| sider it incumbent on us to mention, no less as illustra- | general sorrow. The sky was hung w ith dusky clouds, 
ingly in the beginning of May, and so continued and fever-! tive of the predilections of our immortal author, than as a/and not a breath of air Was stirring, as if to illustrate the 
ish was the anxiety of the invalid to hasten on, that his; duty to the merits and memory of one of the greatest of| truth of the great man’s own words, 
companions conceived there was more danger in thwart-| England’s poets—one, whose writings, although now, by 
ing his wishes than even in journeying with the exhaust-! the lamentable perversion of fashionable taste, permitted 
ing haste at which he insisted on proceeding. It is said! to be “ overcrowed” by the thousand tinsel versifiers, who 
that for six days continuously they travelled at the rate | get pay and patronage through the united influence of 
of seventeen hours per day—a fatigue which would have} cantering stanzas, hot-pressed paper, gilt edging and bind- 
tried the strongest constitution to endure. They rested) ing, together with unconscionable impudence—will yet} About night-fall, the funeral train, which was nearly a 
a day or two at Frankfort, and it was here, perhaps, that! survive, and be read, and admired by posterity, to the|mile in length, reached the precincts of the peaceful 
the last of those unintentional testimonies to his univer-! eternal shame of the present generation, who seem alto-| groves of Dryburgh, where the coffin was taken from the 
sal fame was offered to him, while he retained the con-| gether dead to their merits:—we mean the venerable | hearse, and the mourners arranged themselves in the fol- 
sciousness of enjoying them. He walked into the ware-| Crabbe,—we reckon it, we say, due to the memory of |lowing order: 
house of the celebrated bibliopole Iagel, with the view of | both these great men to mention, that it was the md Head. 
obtaining sketches of some of the more striking scenes he| moral poems of the author of “ Phebe Dawson”—the tale 
had lately passed, and which his haste had prevented him| which is said to have soothed and interested the last in-| 
from examining carefully in person. After exhibiting | telligent moments of Charles Fox—that Scott — 7 
| 


« Callit not vain: they do not err 
Who say that when the Poet dies 
Mute Nature mourns her worshipper, 
And celebrates his obsequies.” 


Major Sir Warren Scorrt, eldest son of the deceased. 
Right. 
Charles Scott, Esq. second son. 
Charles Scott, Esq. of Nesbitt, cousin. 


some views of the scenery in Switzerland, the bookseller | desired should be read to him, al/ernately with his bible. 
naturally passed to those of Scotland, and, without being| But the gathering cloud settled gradually down, and in 
aware of his customer’s identity, pointed out ostentati-|a few days the great mind, that, as Byron says, had | William Scott, Esq. of Raeburn, cousin. 


- | . . 99 . | ‘ } . : 
ously—a view of AJbbotsford! Scott smiled sadly, and | «rained and lightened” over the universe so long, at last | Colonel Russell, of Ashiesteel, cousin. 
o : : 
! 


M4 7 x a | . . - . . 
merely observing that he “ had already a faithful picture) became motionless and insensate. Yet neither the fibres THE BODY. 





of that spot? (meaning doubtless in his own heart,) walked | of body nor mind—both so long firm-strung with exer- | heh 

of with his other purchases without discovering himself.| cise, ceased their functions without a struggle. Strong | ; 

From that hour, he traveled almost unremittingly tll he) delirium and raving succeeded the healthy operations of} J. G, Lockhart, Esq. son-in-law. 
S | 


James Scott, Esq, of Nesbitt, cousin. 
Robert Rutherford, Esq. W. S. cousin. 
Hugh Scott, Esq. of Harden. 


Foot. 


William Keith, Esq. of Edinburgh. 


got embarked on the Rhine. It was hoped that the com-/the one, and mortification those of the other; and from| 
parative ease of this mode of journeying would prove fa-| Gay to day did this deadly contest last, until exhausted 
vourable to him, but his impatience seemed even to in-! nature sunk, and after about fourteen days of total insen-| 
crease from the absence of excitation attendant on a land| sibility, Sir Walter Scott expired at half past one o'clock 
conveyance, and on the 4th of June he was struck in- 
sensible by a shock of his fatal malady, which would un-| exactly sixty-one years, one month and six days. 7 ; 

doubtedly have proved immediately fatal, but for the The intelligence of Scott’s death, long expect das it]. In this ord ' with the rest of the mourners following 
presence of mind of a faithful servant who opened a vein] was, passed like the voice of a tempest over Britain, sub-| 4 a double line, at the head of whom was the Rev. J. 
and bled him profusely. Every consideration now ren-|duing and hushing to silence every sound save of itself, W illiains, Rector of the Edinburgh Academy, dressed in 
dered his friends as anxious as himself to accelerate his! 'The nation felt— ; full eanonicals as a clergyman of the church of England, 
return to Britain with all the speed his situation admitted ; 





jafiernoon, on the 2ist September 1852. He was aged 
| 


| the partys moved forwards towards the ibbey. On arriving 


| 
So ; ; “A mighty spirit was eclipsed—a power nee off ; ' attcataees 
and in eight days after his last alarming attack he was| Had passed yh i * st ciehaee Om the coffin was set down on trestles placed near the 
p : “a : ad passed from day to darkness— ose HO Y an fi service Was sole ‘ , 
deposited in the St. James’ Hotel, Jermyn street, London. | OF i lil nae ath’d ; grave, and the tune ral service was solemnly read by Mr. 
| f light no likeness is bequeath d—no name, Wiiliams, amid a stillness the most profound, unless 


Here he was instantly attended by Dr. Holland and Sir} = atts te mes 295 
. . ‘ ° | Focus at once of all the rays of Fame! 
Henry Halford, but all remedial measures were found to : 


be unavailing. For some weeks he remained almost to- 


lwhen broken by a stifled sob from a bereaved relative or 
The greater portion of the public prints, on announcing | early friend. ‘The last rites were at length complete 
i g mpleted, 


his death, clothed their columns in mourning: in several | and the rroup of three hundred mourners separated with- 
of the sea-ports, the vessels lowered their colours half- out interchanging a word or even gesture of friendly 
mast high,—in short, there were all the popular demon-/ salutation, each moving away singly, slowly, and in 


strations of real grief, usually displayed in courtesy upon) silence. 


tally unconscious—unaware of the presence even of his 
son and daughters, although sometimes a smile of intelli- 
gence and recognition would lighten up his features. Ai 
such times his transient gleams of recollection uniformly } . a (gel 
terminated in faltering forth,“ Abbotsfurd— Abbotsford !”’ | the demise of a royal personage. Ihe interment teok|} As usual—the grave had scarcely closed over the re- 
and it was therefore by the unanimous advice of his medi-| fe . pean ins ; 
cal attendants that, as soon as it was possible to remove | more strikingly solemn: not from the splendid funeral curiosity of the world began to show itself. The most 


him without risk, their patient was conveyed to Black-| appings, nor even the long train of the titled, gifted, preposterous statements were spread abroad respecting 
wall and put on board a steam-vessel for his native shore. | 


lace on the 26th, and seldom has a scene been witnessed | mains of this great man, when the prving and restless 
prying 


and wealthy, who swelled the crowd of mourners; but! the magnitude of his delits, which were set down by one 
He was quite sensible at this crisis, and while he was| from the aspect of profound grief that was spread over at 50,000/., another at 70,000/., and a third (we have the 
swung on board, made gestures of acknowledgment and | every countenance throughout the district. AtS« kirk, document before us) at upwards of 100,000/.! The 
thankfulness for the repeated and reverent « God bless | and in the villages of Darnick and Melrose, all business | truth was, that upon a statement of Scott's affairs being 
you, Sir Walter,” which proceeded from the crowd of| V@s suspended, and the signs of the traders in the line of draw nup, it was found that only a comparative trifle res 
anxious spectators. ‘T'his was on the 7th of July, and on the procession towards Dryburgh Abbey* were almost mained to be made up. ‘The real amount of outstanding 
the 9th he arrived at Newhaven, whence he was imme-! — debt was about 53.000/; and to meet this were the 
diately conveyed to Douglas’s Hotel in St. Andrew! * This beautiful ruin is situated in the parish of Mer-| 22,0002, from insurance offices, and between 10,0002. 
square, Edinburgh. Here he remained two nights and_| ton, in the upper part of Berwickshire, and was founded and 11,0002, accumulated in the hands of the trustees, 
“Tt originally belonged,” says | arising from the protits of his literary labours and other 





aday, when he was supposed capable of being removed | in the reign of David I. | 
to Abbotsford. He was accordinely lifted out of the hotel,} Mr. Chambers, “to the Halyburtons of Merton, an an-|accessory sources; so that little more than 20,000/,, ex- 
and placed in an easy carriage, at which time he showed | cient and respectable baronial family, of which Sir Wal-!clusive, however, of the accumulated interest, remained 
perfect consciousness of his situation. He shook hands) ter’s paternal grandmother was a member. It is com-/unrealised. On the 29th October, a meeting of the cre- 
with his medical attendant, Dr. Watson, who had accom-| posed simply of the area comprehended by four pillars, ditors was called, when an offer was made by Scott’s 
panied him from London, thanked him for all his kind! in one of the aisles of the ruined building. From the family of the whole of the latter sum against the ensu- 
attentions, and also noticed two or three other friends, | limited dimensions of the place, the body of the author!ing February, and that for this a discharge should be 
though hy gestures rather than words. But his mind! of Waverley has been placed in a direction north and granted. The meeting was very numerously attended, 
evidently continued on the stretch of expectation during| south, instead of the usual fashion; and thus, in death at and the proposal was adopted without a dissentient voice. 
his ride homewards, and when he reached a point whence | least, he has resembled the Cameronians, of whose cha-|In addition to the resolution accepting the offer, and 
he thought he might cateh the first glimpse of Abbots-! racter he was supposed to have given such an unfavour-|——— 

ford, his impatience to sit up and look around for it be-| able picture in one of his tales.” The place of sepulture the remains, however, of Sir Walter’s uncle, Robert, his 
came almost irrepressible. He at length arrived at the) allotted to Scott’s family was gifted to them by the yo n, and those of Lady Scott, laid in this romantic 
beloved spot, but his previous excitation subsided into| proprietor, the eccentric Earl of Buchan. There are ouly jcemetery. 
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directing the trustees to see the same carried into eflect, 
the following was moved and carried with a like una- 
numity -— 

« And while the meeting state their anxious wish that 
every creditor who is not present m WAidopt the same re- 
solution, they think it a tribute justly due tothe memory 
of Sir Walter Scott, to express, in the strongest manner, 


their deep sense of his most honourable conduet, and of 


the unparalleled benefits which they have derived from 
the extraordinary exertionof his unrivaled alents under 
misfortunes and difliculties which would have paralysed 
the exertions of any one else, but in him only further 
proved the greatness of mind which enabled him to rise 
superior to them, j 

It is thus seen, that Scott, almost by his own unaided 
labours, had, in the course of five years, almost accom- 
plished the great aim of his heart—to “ pay his creditors 
every farthing.” The amount ranked against him in 
1826 was liquidated; the interest of the eapital only was 


undischarged, but as that was passed from by his credit- | 


ors, and in fact is seldom expected in affairs of bank- 
” considered as having “ squared ac- 
counts” with the world. When we look back on all the 
circumstances of this case, how noble, how unparalleled, 
does the conduct of Sir Walter Scott appear! It is no 


reflection against others to say, that hits innate sense of 


ruptey, he may 


honour presents a singular contrast to the custom of the 
world, and that he voluntarily took on himself a burden 


which almost all others have shown themselves eager to | 


shake off, and have done so without incurring the slightest 
censure. Cynies will say, perhaps, he only did his duty: 
perhaps so—but the melancholy acco npaniment to this 
comment is, that he killed himself in the struggle. 
When Scott's will was examined, it was found that he 
had perfectly understood the state of his circumstances, 
and had provided, in his own mind at least, for all exi- 
It was drawn up by himself, and is dated, 4th 
It enumerates all his various debts, the 


gencies. 
February 1831. 
half of which were then discharged, and the means he 
calculated on for realising the remainder. He first directs 
his executors (his two sonsand Mr. Lockhart) to sell his 
moveable property at Abbotsford (given back in 1830 by 
his creditors, asa present) to his eldest son, at 5000/., of 
which sum, 2000/. to be given to Mr. Charles Scott, as 
much to Miss Anne Scott, and the remaining thousand 
to Mrs. Lockhart, in order to make up her portion (with 
a like sum given at her marriage) to the same amount 
as the rest of the junior branches of his family. He then 
directs that the future profits of the work entitled «Tales 
of a Grandfather,’ and certain articles inserted in the 
Annuals, all of which were lately written for his own 
immediate comfort and subsistence, be applied to dis- 
charge his debts incurred since the execution of the trust, 
the surplus, if any, to go to the trust. He next enume- 
rates the means which he principally depended on for 
the payment of all his other debts. First, the new edition 
of his novels, or rather his share in the profits of that 
(now almost completed 
In the event of these 


edition; then the similar edition 
in twelve volumes) of his poems. 
being suflicient to discharge the debts under the trust, the 
further profits to go towards the rede mption of the herit- 
able bond of 10,0001, contracted upon the estate of Ab- 
botsford for the support of Archibald Constable and 
Company ; the still further profits, if any, to be divided 
among his family. “ And if it be thought necessary,” 
the document thus proceeds, “that any biographical 
sketch of the author himself be drawn up, to be attached 
to the said collection, Ido request and entreat my aflec- 
tionate son-in-law, the said John Gibson Lockhart, who 
has, during all his connection with me, shown me the 
duty and kindness of a son, to draw up such sketch, 
using in that matter such letters, correspondence, and 
diaries, as shall be found in my repositories; and I also 
request the said John Gibson Lockhart to carry on and 
conclude the publication of my poetical works as above 
mentioned, if 1 shall leave them incomplete, for behoof 
of the said trust, and also, for the same purpose, to cer- 
rect and cut down the Life of Bonaparte to a less size, 
which may be done with a prospect of considerable ad- 
vantage, or to suggest some competent person to do so; 
and in general I name the said John Gibson Lockhart 
my literary executor, assigning my son the said Charles 
Scott as his assistant, to spare his time as much as pos- 
sible ;"’"—a recompense, he adds, being rendered to them, 
either by the trust, or by the assignees under this deed. 


‘|highest admiration of the genius and talents of the late 


‘|by his avowed political opponent, Professor Wilson. 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 





Had Scott lived to the present time, he would have 
had the gratification of not only paying off the interest 
as well as capital of his debts, but of finding a gradual 
fortune accumulating to him, without the necessity of 
iliftung his pen, As it is, there is much pleasure in think- 
ling, that those he loved so well will partly enjoy the 
lbenefit of his labours. 

The public sentiment elicited by the death of Sir 
| Walter Scott, did equal credit to his country and to hu- 
jman nature. On Friday, the 6th of October, a large 
jimeeting of noblemen and gentlemen was held in Edin- 
|burgh, in the Assembly Rooms, George street, for the 
| purpose of + doing honour to the memory of Sir Walter 
|Scott, and of taking measures for the erection of some 
j lasting monument of the gratitude and imperishable es- 
jteem of his fellow-countrymen.” At this meeting were 
[congregated individuals of the most opposite political 
opinions, at a time when political difference was at the 
| very highest; but every thing was sunk in the imme- 
‘diate object of their assembling. It was happily arranged 
that this fact should go forth to the world in as strong a 
light as possible. The youthful Duke of Buccleuch, the 
weight of whose influence was strenuously given to the 
tory party, proposed the first resolution, signifying that 
“the meeting was impressed with sentiments of the 


Sir Walter Scott, whose matchless works have carried 
his fame into the remotest regions of the civilised world, 
and have reflected on the literature of his country a glory 
which seems destined to be as durable as the language 
in which they are written,”—which was seconded by 
the Earl of Roseberry, one of the most stanch sup- 
porters of the whig ministry. ‘The second resolution, to 
the effect that the meeting, “in accordance with what 
they believe to be the general wish and hope of his coun- 
trymen, are of opinion that a public memorial should be 
erected in the metropolis of Scotland to the memory of 
Sir Walter Scott, on a scale worthy of his great name, 
and fitted te convey to future times an adequate testi- 
mony of the estimation in which he was held by his 
cotemporaries,” was proposed by Lord Advocate Jeflrey, 
ex-editor of the Edinburgh Review; and was seconded 


Their speeches were as worthy of their illustrious talents, 
as of the occasion which called them forth. At the close 
of the meeting the subscriptions amounted to 1100Z., and 
this from twenty-four subscribers. Amongst the most 
remarkable of these substantial tributes to Scott’s genius, 
was that of 100/. from Mr. Murray of the Theatre Royal, 
Edinburgh, who thus acknowledged the obligation the 
establishment owed to the illustrious deceased, by the 
publication of the novels. lo this fund, his majesty, 
King William, immediately afterwards subscribed 300/.; 
the Queen of Spain sent 20/.; in short, contributions 
poured in from all quarters. At the same time meetings 
lor the like purpose were held in almost every city, 
burgh, and village in Scotland; some to contribute to 
the central fund at Edinburgh,—others to erect local 
testimonials of admiration for the deceased. In America. 
and other foreign countries, similar meetings took place, 
and 200/. were soon transmitted by the poor Canadians. 
In London, a great association was formed for a more 
generous purpose, namely, to preserve the estate of Ab- 
botstord to Scott's family in perpetuity, by paying off all 
the jincumbrances upon it. This proposition was also 
taken up in other quarters, and for a while carried on 
with great spirit.* 





* In noticing these subscriptions, we cannot help ad- 
verting to one circumstance which must prove a source 
of lasting regret to all who may hereafter visit the shrine 
of Abbotsford: namely, that the manuscripts of the 
novels are not preserved amongst its archives. The 
greatest part of these interesting documents became, of 
course, the property of the assignees of Messrs. Consta- 
ble and Company, to whom the trustees for the Advo- 
cates’ Library, Edinburgh, offered 10002. for them; but 
this sum was rejected. ‘The MSS, were afterwards offered 
to the British Museum, the trustees of which refused to 
give the price asked ; and after repeated attempts to find 
a private purchaser, they were at last brought to public 
sale, in the beginning of 1832, by Mr. Evans, Pall-Mall, 
and disposed of to various purchasers for little more than 
300/.1 “ Rob Roy” brought the highest price, 50/.; the 


———— = ———. 
The result of these subscriptions shows the fleeting 
nature of popular enthusiasm. ‘The amount collected 
towards the monument at Edinburgh, has, we under- 
stand, reached about 6000/., and from the apparent apa- 
thy of the public, as well as of those entrusted with the 
management of the fund, there seems littke prospect of 
the amount being increased, unless by the accumulation 
of interest. Of this, however, there is every likelihoou ; 
and, some twenty or thirty years hence, probably, the 
British public may be awakened to a sense of their 
neglect, by some anonymous correspondent of a news- 
piper, asking what had become of the guinea he had 
contributed for raising a monument to the memory of 
Sir Walter Scott in 1832? Such is the way these mat- 
ters are generally managed in Edinburgh.* But it is to 
be hoped, for the sake of our country’s honour, that the 
scandal may in this instance be averted. We trust the 
British public will not continue to be diverted from the 
immediate completion of this great object, by paltering 
accounts of the wavering of committees between the 
choice of an obelisk or a cenotaph,—a group or a bust. 
We will not presume to dictate to the public taste in 
such a question, but we say, that sufficient funds are 
procured to raise a noble monument of some description, 
and that it concerns the credit of every man in Scotland, 
that their capital should no longer be without some me- 
morial of the greatest man that ever was within its walls, 

Respecting what is called the “ Abbotsford Subscrip- 
tion,” we understand that enough has been collected to 
pay off the 10,000, bond, which, we presume, will be 
forthwith done. It is pleasing to think that by this 
means, and the accumulating profits of the new editions 
of the works, the property will not only be preserved in 
the family, but its future possessors fully enabled to sus- 
tain the rank becoming the heir of one of the proudest 
names which Scotland ever boasted. *. 

Our task is now ended; for we have given, in the 
course of our Memoir, such ample matter illustrative of 
the character of its subject, in whatever point of view it 
can be regarded, that any retrospective summary here 
would be matter of supererogation, ‘That Sir Walter 
Scott was the most wonderful man of his age, has long 
been universally allowed. That he was also one of the 
best of men, we trust we have sufficiently shown. If we 
have, in any part, failed to satisfy the expectation of our 
readers, we hope it will also be remembered, that our 
task has been that of exhibiting the character and ca- 
reer of a man, to do full justice to whose genius and 
merits would require a capacity as unbounded, and a 
pen as felicitous as his own. 





“Old Mortality,” 332; “Guy Mannering,” 27/7. 10s.; 
“ Monastery,” 18/. 18s,; ‘ Waverley,” 18/.; “ Kenil- 
worth,” 17/.; “ Fortunes of Nigel,” 162. 16s.; “ Bride 
of Lammermoor,” 14/, 14s.; “ Abbot,” 142; and “Ivan- 
hoe,” and “The Pirate,” 12/. each! The fate of those 
documents is said to have caused Scott excessive vexa- 
tion. 

* Witness that strange affair on the Calton Hill, said 
to be a monument to Burns, which has stood unfinished 
for years for the want of a few pounds to get the sur 
rounding space cleared and enclosed ! 

} The surviving children of Sir Walter Scott are,— 
Sir Walter Scott, major of the 15th hussars; Mrs. Lock- 
hart; and Mr. Charles Scott, of the Foreign Office, now 
an attaché of an embassy to Madrid. Miss Anne Scott, 
who, from the time of her father’s death, received from 
the royal purse a pension of 200/. a-year, died at Mr. 
Lockhart’s house in London, of brain fever, on the 24th 
of May 1833. 








« Antiquary,” and “ Peveril of the Peak,” 42/. each ; 
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